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THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
MORALITY 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


AM proposing .... that the nations should with one accord adopt 

| the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: 

that no nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 

or people, but that every people should be left free to determine its own 

polity, its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a net 
of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with influences 
intruded from without. There is no entangling alliance in a concert of 
power. When all unite to act in the same sense and with the same purpose 
all act in the common interest and are free to live their own lives under a 
common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for order merely, 
not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We could stand for 
no others. And they are also the principles and policies of forward looking 
men and women everywhere, of every modern nation, of every enlightened 
community. They are the principles of mankind and must prevail. 


(President Wilson’s address to the Senate, January 22, 1917.) 


In these words, Woodrow Wilson fifteen years ago expressed 
the faith of a liberal in the possibility of an international ethics 


IT 
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and the hope of an American that the United States might make 
a significant contribution toward the development of a morality 
between nations. Now, a decade and a half later, it is peculiar- 
ly appropriate to raise these questions anew. The present world 
crisis is fraught with even greater potentialities for good and 
evil than the world crisis of 1914-18, of which it is the logical 
aftermath. Economic prostration and financial paralysis keep 
most of the great national societies on a sick-bed of alternating 
hope and despair. Befuddled governments grapple confusedly 
with gigantic problems: reparations, debts, disarmament, se- 
curity, recovery, reconstruction. These problems are made 
terrifying and insoluble by deeply ingrained habits of national 
self-seeking which render effective co-operation in the common 
interest impossible. And in the midst of the confusion, the 
American nation finds itself on the eve of another of its quad- 
rennial national elections wherein innumerable noses are to be 
pulled and twisted in various directions and finally counted as a 
means of determining how, by whom, and for what purposes the 
affairs of state shall be conducted for the next four years. 
American elections seldom turn upon issues of foreign policy 
and when they appear to do so, the final result is often the 
opposite of all reasonable expectation. One recalls 1846: “Fifty- 
four forty or fight!”’; 1916: ““He kept us out of War!”; 1920: 
“*A league of nations vs. the league of nations!”” But the foreign 
policies of the United States and the political processes through 
which they are formulated are necessarily of absorbing interest 
to the entire world. The United States is the greatest of all the 
Great Powers, save the Soviet Union, in territory, population, 
and natural wealth, and the greatest without a peer (even in 
the midst of depression) in political power, financial resources, 
and economic potentialities. It is easily capable of using its im- 
mense power in Europe, Asia, and South America for ends which 
may spell ruin or disaster for lesser states and for the world- 
society as a whole. On the brink of the national election of 1932, 
therefore, the attention of the world is centered upon the prob- 
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able consequences for American foreign policy of the outcome 
of the electoral contest. 


I. THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 


It has become a commonplace to say that ever since the 
debacle of the peace treaty and the repudiation of Wilson, the 
United States has exercised an irresponsible power in world- 
affairs with little sense of the obligations which great power im- 
poses. It might be said more accurately that the United States 
has continued to pursue its exclusive national interests, couched 
in terms of obsolete formulae, in a period in which there is cry- 
ing need for “internationalism,” for co-operation and collabora- 
tion between states, and for the subordination of national in- 
terests to world interests. The criteria by which the philo- 
sophical observer adjudges the past foreign policies of the 
United States inadequate need not flow from a priori assump- 
tions of the desirability of international altruism. The sovereign 
states of the Western State System habitually act upon the basis 
of self-interest. To expect them to act otherwise is to mistake 
the nature of the system itself. The criteria flow rather from 
purely pragmatic considerations. The traditional American 
formulae of national self-seeking stand condemned not pri- 
marily because they injure other states, but only because they 
have shown themselves to be no longer capable of affording pro- 
tection to the interests of the United States itself. The Ameri- 
can government, like other governments, expresses its interests 
in terms of goals everywhere recognized as desirable and legiti- 
mate: peace, disarmament, prosperity. But it pursues these 
goals by means which defeat the quest: faith unaccompanied 
by works, isolation unaccompanied by collaboration, exhorta- 
tion unaccompanied by co-operation, tariff protectionism un- 
accompanied by constructive efforts to revive world trade. The 
faith achieves nothing but a sense of self-righteousness. The iso- 
lation fails to isolate. The protectionism fails to protect. The ex- 
hortation fails to produce results. The means to the ends achieve 
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only successive frustrations because the ends are envisaged in ex- 
clusive national terms in an interdependent and integrated world 
in which these ends can be successfully served only when they 
are envisaged as parts of a greater whole. 

This dilemma is not peculiar to American foreign policy, for 
it is the universal dilemma of the Western State System in the 
twentieth century. It lies at the basis of the whole problem 
of an international morality. The phrase suggests the tradi- 
tional and unreflective moral precepts once applied to indi- 
vidual conduct, or the diplomatic hypocrisy typified by the 
arraignment of the Kaiser in the Treaty of Versailles—‘‘for 
a supreme offense against international morality.” But the 
ethical principles underlying a true international morality can 
neither be rationalizations of national self-interest and self- 
righteousness, nor an application of standards of individual con- 
duct to impersonal sovereignties. Sovereign states have ever 
dealt with one another on the assumption that the ethics of 
expediency and the politics of power are the sole tests of what 
is good in state behavior. International politics has consequent- 
ly created a jungle of conflicting state interests, selfish, exclusive, 
and competitive, with each unit pursuing its own ends by self- 
help, by force and trickery, by war and diplomacy—and the 
devil cheerfully taking the hindmost. This process was reason- 
ably tolerable prior to the Industrial Revolution, for despite its 
occasionally unpleasant consequences it was dramatic and 
exciting and contributed to that patriotic fervor and sense of 
social cohesion necessary to national unity. 

But in the machine age, this international anarchy—this lack 
of an international morality—means common ruin and catastro- 
phe for all nations, as the world has been painfully in process of 
discovering since 1914. The issue in the international order is 
not dissimilar to the issue in the economic order. In the world 
of production and commerce a rugged individualism, based on 
private profit-seeking and upon the eighteenth-century assump- 
tion that each by pursuing his own good promotes the good of 
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all, confronts the demand for a planned collective economy in 
which the individual good is integrated with the social good and 
the welfare of each is promoted by the common efforts of all. 
In the world of international relations national self-seeking 
based upon the exclusive pursuit of state interests confronts 
the demand for an ordered and orderly international life, in 
which national interests are integrated with world-interests and 
the welfare of each national community is served by the organ- 
ized collaboration of all. In this sense, an international moral- 
ity must grow out of the common interests of the states of the 
world and out of an educational process in which these common 
interests are permitted to prevail over the selfish, exclusive, and 
competitive interests which have prevailed thus far. Man is 
civilized, declared Kant more than a century ago, but he is not 
yet moralized. The creation of an international morality is the 
major task of the twentieth century." 

While the need for such an international morality is urgent 
for all nations, the peculiar position of the United States per- 
haps affords an opportunity for a larger contribution toward its 
attainment than is possible for other countries. If it be true 
that the United States has vaster economic and political inter- 
ests throughout the world than any other nation, if it be true 
that these interests cannot be protected by American power 
alone and by continued policies of national self-seeking, then it 
follows that the United States has least to lose and most to gain 
by a new departure. Such a departure would be in its own 
interests if these interests are envisaged (as they must be in 
order to be served adequately) in terms sufficiently broad to 
permit their integration and co-ordination with the interests 
of other states. It is the purpose of the remainder of this dis- 
cussion to attempt to suggest how the United States might con- 
tribute most effectively toward an international morality and 

* For a further treatment of the problem referred to, see the author’s article, “The 


Ethics and Politics of International Peace” in this Journal, XLII (January, 1932), 
148-62. 
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to indicate what the prospects of such a contribution are at the 
hands of the administration which will be elected on November 
8, 1932. 

Il. THE PRICE OF RECOVERY 

One must begin by counting the costs. Every step forward 
in the process of social integration and the control of human 
destinies by organized intelligence has its price. Every ultimate 
benefit derived from the subordination of immediate and exclu- 
sive goods to remote and general goods involves painful sacri- 
fices. In the homely French proverb, ‘omelets are not to be 
made without breaking eggs.” Or—in a more exalted epigram— 
he who loses an illusion is richer by a truth; but he who be- 
moans the loss is unworthy of the gain. It would be far easier 
for the United States to proceed on the assumption that it could 
make its contribution to the welfare of the world while it ad- 
hered to those traditional policies designed to further exclusive 
American national interests at the expense of the world. But 
this is an impossibility. An effective American contribution 
toward an international morality involves the abandonment or 
radical modification of a number of cherished illusions and 
sacred shibboleths dear to the American public. It requires a 
more realistic orientation of foreign policy toward contempo- 
rary facts. An enumeration of the illusions and shibboleths 
which stand in the way of such a renunciation and reorientation 
should furnish the criteria which can be applied to platforms 
and candidates to determine what promise they hold out for the 
type of new departure suggested above. 

It would appear necessary, in the first place, that the Ameri- 
can government and people abandon their favorite superstitions 
regarding foreign trade. The high priests of the American tariff 
cult have ever held, in effect, that it is advantageous for the 
nation to sell goods in abundance in all the markets of the world 
and to refuse to buy goods in return; that an excess of exports 
over imports constitutes a “favorable” balance of trade; that 
the gains from foreign trade are not reciprocal but one-sided; 
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that the United States profits from world-commerce, para- 
doxically, not by the commodities which come into the country 
from without, but by the commodities which are gotten rid of 
abroad; and that high selling prices and monopolistic privileges 
in the domestic market extended to small groups of protected 
producers at the expense of American consumers are somehow 
beneficial economically to the country as a whole—or, if not 
beneficial economically, are justified politically by the goal of 
economic nationalism: a self-sufficient national economy inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply. These principles have in 
fact never worked in the long run and to the degree to which 
they have worked in the short run, they have involved grave 
economic losses, as has become increasingly obvious since the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. It is abundantly clear that 
nations are economically interdependent, that national self- 
sufficiency is unattainable, and that goods cannot be sold to 
people from whom one refuses to buy. The mercantilistic 
mysticism which lies behind tariff protectionism was never so 
bankrupt and discredited as in the present year—and never was 
it so firmly entrenched in Washington and in other capitals. 
Until its fallacies are relinquished, the United States cannot 
contribute effectively toward the economic rehabilitation of it- 
self and of the world, nor promote an international economic 
morality. 

It would seem requisite, in the second place, that the United 
States modify radically its established policy toward intergov- 
ernmental debts arising out of the Great War. To insist upon 
the letter of the bond and the accompanying pound of flesh is 
perfectly consistent with capitalistic business ethics—and any 
threat of repudiation or cancellation appears to be a direct 
assault upon the sanctity of contracts and the well-established 
principle that debtors must render unto creditors what is due 
them. But in the international economic and financial system 
which Western civilization has created, the transfer from 
Europe to the United States of twenty-two billions of dollars of 
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principal and interest without any corresponding transfer of 
tangible goods and services is a procedure fraught with peril for 
debtors and creditors alike. Many Americans appear inclined 
to the view that they can gain by impoverishing their best 
customers abroad, by insisting upon payments which at present 
price levels cannot be made, and by contending that there is no 
relationship between what the debtors collect abroad them- 
selves in reparation and debts and what they are able to pay 
the United States. So long as these unworkable theses are ad- 
hered to, international financial salvation cannot be attained. 

In the third place, a modification of the traditional American 
policy toward armaments would seem to be called for. The 
United States has insisted that disarmament is a technical, not 
a political, problem; that it is to be achieved by simple agree- 
ments, by moral exhortation, by dramatic appeals and pro- 
posals; that other states are chiefly responsible for the failure of 
efforts at disarmament; that the United States is under no 
obligation to contribute anything toward international peace 
and security as a step toward disarmament except humanitarian 
fervor and willingness to reduce its own armaments within the 
limits imposed by its national interests. American disarma- 
ment policy is no less a rationalization of the selfish power inter- 
ests of the United States than the policies of other sovereignties.? 
The United States, geographically secure from all fear of attack 
and able to spend more on arms than any other state, can if it 
chooses urge disarmament upon other nations less fortunately 
situated. But unless it is prepared to collaborate in devising 
some substitute for armaments as a means of defense and secu- 
rity, its pleas will fall on deaf ears. Not only will it fail to pro- 
mote disarmament, but it will paralyze the efforts of other 

2It is, perhaps, worthy of note that the world’s total annual expenditures for arma- 
ments increased from $3,497,000,000 in 1925 to $4,128,000,000 in 1930 (League of 
Nations, Armaments Year Book, 1932, p. 454). Of this total, American expenditures 
represented $832,489,000 (1930-31). The United States, champion of world disarma- 
ment, thus spends more than any other Power on armaments and its expenditures for 


this purpose are approximately one-quarter of the total combined expenditures of the 
other sixty-one sovereign states of the world. 
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states in this direction. The confession of failure involved in the 
adjournment of the Geneva conference is the logical outcome 
of the course which has been pursued. 

An international morality would likewise require that the 
United States abandon an isolation which is already more 
dangerous than splendid and that it become a working partner 
in world efforts at international co-operation and organization. 
The League of Nations—in the creation of which an American 
President played a larger réle than any other single individual— 
has been in existence for twelve years, a living symbol of the 
hope that states will find it possible to subordinate national 
interests to world interests, and thus reduce tension and conflict 
between them. The United States holds itself aloof from this 
effort in the name of its sovereignty and freedom of action. 
The chief weakness of the rudimentary international govern- 
ment at Geneva lies not in defects of its machinery, but in the 
refusal of states to use that machinery for their common pur- 
poses. The lack of universality of the League and the obstruc- 
tionist attitude of the United States toward many of its efforts 
prevent it from fulfilling the hopes of its founders. The World 
Court—the creation of which was urged by the United States 
for two decades prior to 1914—has been in existence for ten 
years and has successfully adjudicated numerous international 
disputes. Because of the unintelligible and obstructionist reser- 
vations insisted upon by the Senate, the United States is not a 
member, despite attempts of successive administrations since 
1924 to make it a partner in the enterprise. When the United 
States has been driven by necessity to co-operation with other 
governments, it has usually acted in a sporadic, haphazard, 
and wholly ineffective fashion. Persistence in this attitude 
justifies the charge made by Nicholas Murray Butler in 1927 
that the United States is ‘a dangerous derelict adrift on the 
high seas of international intercourse and lying straight across 
the path of every ship that sails laden with the precious cargo of 
international friendship and concord.’’ 
3N. M. Butler, The Path to Peace (New York: Scribners, 1930), p. 60. 
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Another American policy which must be adandoned if the 
United States is to resume the position of moral leadership in 
international affairs which it occupied prior to 1920 is that of 
forcibly imposing its will on the defenseless republics of the 
Caribbean at the behest of bankers, investors, and naval 
strategists. “Dollar diplomacy”’ and economic imperialism are 
incompatible with a moral world-order based upon equal respect 
for the rights of all states. A United States in military occupa- 
tion of Nicaragua, Haiti, or the Dominican Republic cannot 
with good grace object to Japan’s seizure of Manchuria nor to 
the imperialistic aspirations of Italy, Great Britain, or other 
states. Calculations of commerce and of the economic implica- 
tions of Latin American good-will here come directly to the aid 
of ethical considerations. A Latin America which is resentful 
and suspicious of “Yankee imperialism” will not welcome trade 
with the United States. This the Hoover Administration has 
recognized in its redefinitions of the Monroe Doctrine and its 
conciliatory gestures toward our southern neighbors. More evi- 
dences of toleration and of the fulfilment of past pledges are re- 
quired before it can be said that American imperialism in the 
Caribbean is at anend. That an international morality demands 
the abandonment of competitive imperialistic aggrandizement 
in the service of selfish profit-and-power interests is a truism too 
obvious to require demonstration. 

Finally, it would appear obvious that diplomatic recognition 
of the Soviet Union and a restoration of normal political rela- 
tions with the largest of the Great Powers is a prerequisite to 
a disinterested and constructive American foreign policy. The 
existence of the government which has ruled Russia for the past 
fifteen years has been officially ignored by the Department of 
State on lofty legal and moral grounds. It has been argued that 
normal relations are impossible with an immoral and law- 
breaking régime which repudiates debts, confiscates property, 
and encourages subversive propaganda against other states. 
The argument is in reality a cloak for the implacable hostility 
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of a business man’s government toward a proletarian dictator- 
ship. This hostility expressed itself in 1918 and 1919 in efforts 
to destroy the Soviet régime by physical force and military 
intervention. It has since been reflected in the refusal of the 
American government to enter into official relations with the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet government has repeatedly expressed its 
willingness to negotiate regarding financial claims and counter- 
claims. No one in his senses supposes that a red revolution in 
the United States could or would be engineered in Moscow. 
There can be no fruitful international collaboration so long as 
the two greatest of the Great Powers are not on speaking terms. 
Here is a lesson in mutual toleration and compromise which the 
United States has not yet learned. So long as it is not learned, 
talk of an American contribution to an international morality 
is futile. 
Ill. THE TESTING OF THE PARTIES 

If the party platforms of 1932 are analyzed and evaluated for 
the purpose of determining whether or not they give promise 
of any such modifications of American foreign policy as have 
been suggested, the first impression which strikes the observer 
is that the platforms of the major parties contain relatively 
little material on foreign affairs. In both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions, the great platform battles were not 
waged over foreign policy or unemployment or bank failures, 
or anything else which the uninitiated layman might regard as 
important, but over the question of whether the American peo- 
ple should continue to secure their liquor from bootleggers and 
speakeasies or from other sources within the law. Most of the 
foreign policy planks of both platforms consist of meaningless 
generalities, straddles, and platitudes. Of the twelve statements 
in the Republican platform relating to foreign affairs, five are 
substantially identical with corresponding statements in the 
Democratic platform, five deal with relatively unimportant and 
non-controversial matters not mentioned in the Democratic 
platform, and only two (those relating to the tariff and to the 
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territories) differ in any appreciable degree from the platform 
of the party’s major competitor. Of the nine foreign policy 
planks in the Democratic platform, four are substantially the 
same as corresponding Republican planks, one, dealing with 
the Monroe Doctrine, is not mentioned in the Republican plat- 
form, and four (on the tariff, war debts, the territories, and 
official encouragement of foreign loans) take issue with the 
Republican party. 

As for the tariff, neither platform offers hope of any sig- 
nificant change of policy. The Republican party declares itself 
“the staunch supporter of the American system of a protective 
tariff.” It declares that ‘“‘adequate tariff protection is today 
particularly essential to the welfare of the American people’’ be- 
cause of the abandonment of the gold standard by many 
foreign countries. It recommends that the tariff commission in- 
vestigate commodities affected by currency depreciation and 
“report to the President any increase in duties found necessary 
to equalize domestic with foreign costs of production.” Tariff 
rates should be flexible and subject to presidential discretion. 
“‘We pledge the Republican party to a policy which will retain 
the gains made and enlarge the present scope of greater prog- 
ress,” whatever that may be taken to mean. The Democratic 
platform condemns the Smoot-Hawley tariff, but does not call 
for tariff reduction. It favors “a competitive tariff for revenue 
[only?] with a fact-finding tariff commission, free from executive 
interference; reciprocal tariff agreements with other nations, 
and an international economic conference designed to restore 
international trade and facilitate exchange.”’ The Republican 
party likewise calls for an “international conference to consider 
matters relating to monetary questions,’ but presumably not 
relating to tariffs, since the Hoover Administration has indi- 
cated its willingness to participate in such a conference only 
on condition that tariffs, debts, and reparations be not dis- 
cussed. These planks are palpably vague and meaningless and 
have no relation to the realities of the tariff problem. In the 
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face of the fact that the United States has lost approximately 
60 per cent of its foreign trade since 1929, the Republican party 
is in favor of higher tariffs and the Democratic party is non- 
committal. “Equalization of costs of production” and ‘“‘a com- 
petitive tariff for revenue” are both phrases devoid of content 
to an economist. There is, therefore, little to choose between 
them. 

As for intergovernmental debts, the Republican platform- 
makers, at the request of Secretary of State Stimson, refrained 
from making any reference to them. The Democratic platform- 
makers, apparently in deference to William Randolph Hearst, 
declared “We oppose the cancellation of debts owing to the 
United States by foreign nations.”’ On this point, the Republic- 
an party would seem to have no policy and the Democratic 
party has one which is pointless and futile. Opposition to debt 
cancellation, unaccompanied by any suggestion as te what is to 
be done in view of the fact that the debts cannot be paid at 
present price levels, is about as helpful as Couéism or voo-doo 
magic as a technique of dealing with the problem. 

On disarmament, both parties declare themselves platonical- 
ly and platitudinously in favor of it. The Democratic platform 
urges “international agreements for reduction of armaments” 
and calls for “a navy and an army adequate for national defense 
based on a survey of all facts affecting the existing establish- 
ments, that the people in time of peace may not be burdened 
by an expenditure fast approaching a billion dollars annually.” 
The more loquacious Republicans praise the “steady efforts and 
marked progress in the direction of proportional reduction of 
armaments by agreements with other nations.” The policy fol- 
lowed at the Washington, London, and Geneva conferences 
“will be pursued.”’ But “we do not propose to reduce our navy 
defenses below that of any other nation,” and we “‘believe that 
the army of the United States has through successive reduc- 
tions, accomplished in the last twelve years, reached the ir- 
reducible minimum consistent with the self-reliance, self- 
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respect, and security of this country.” This, like “a navy and 
army adequate for national defense” is a program of a national 
self-seeking and of dealing with disarmament as a non-political, 
technical question. In neither platforms is there the slightest 
evidence of comprehension of the nature of the problem in 
terms of international security and co-operation, nor any 
promise of a policy based upon institutionalized co-opera- 
tive action rather than upon national power-and-prestige 
values. 

International organization and co-operation are dealt with 
in planks that suggest only slightly greater progress toward the 
goal of an international morality. Neither party advocates 
American membership in the League (the Democratic platform 
does not even mention its existence!), though the Republican 
platform praises the Administration for “acting in harmony 
[in the Far Eastern crisis] with the governments represented in 
the League of Nations, always making it clear that American 
policy would be determined at home but always lending a hand 
in the common interest of peace and order.” Both parties con- 
tinue to urge American membership in the World Court. The 
Republicans point out that three successive Republican Presi- 
dents have approved membership, without indicating how 
many Republican Presidents would have to approve before 
membership could be achieved—several dozen, one would guess, 
from the past rate of progress. The Democrats urge “adherence 
to the World Court with the pending reservations’ —which are 
precisely the obstacles which have made membership unattain- 
able. Here there is neither effective faith nor promise of con- 
structive action. But it is of some significance that both plat- 
forms in referring to the Kellogg-Briand Pact urge that it “be 
made effective by provisions for consultation and conference in 
case of threatened violation” (Democratic) or “by enactment by 
Congress of a measure that will authorize our government to 
call or participate in an international conference in case of any 
threat of non-fulfillment of Article 2” (Republican). Consulta- 
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tion of the type contemplated is what took place ineffectively in 
the Manchurian crisis. The proposals are not for a consultative 
pact with other states, institutionalizing such procedure. The 
step proposed is feeble and halting. But it is heartening that 
even such a short step should be approved at all. As regards the 
broader issues of international government, the platforms are 
silent or dismiss them with vague generalities. The issue of 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. is not mentioned even by implica- 
tion in either platform. 

On imperialism, the Republican platform declares that “the 
policy of the Administration has proved to our neighbors of 
Latin America that we have no imperialistic ambitions, but that 
we wish only to promote the welfare and common interest of the 
independent nations of the western hemisphere.” ‘We have 
aided Nicaragua in the solution of its troubles... .” and in 
Haiti “the various services of supervision are being withdrawn.” 
The Democrats call for “cooperation with the nations of the 
western hemisphere to maintain the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.”’ Brave words which carry little conviction to those 
familiar with American policy in the Caribbean. “The spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine’”’ as it has been interpreted until lately will 
bring no more comfort to Latin Americans than verbal dis- 
claimers of imperialistic ambitions. But at least there is no 
open profession of aggressive designs. This may be Machiavel- 
lian hypocrisy, but hypocrisy itself is a tribute to morality. 
With regard to status of the territorial conquests of the United 
States, there is somewhat more difference between the parties. 
The Democratic platform calls for “independence for the Philip- 
pines” (one recalls thirty years of unkept promises), “ultimate 
statehood for Porto Rico,” and “home rule for Hawaii.’’ The 
Republicans make no mention of the Philippine Islands, but 
call for maintenance of “the existing status of self-government” 
for Hawaii, “the widest possible territorial self-government for 
Alaska,” and “a good-faith recognition of the spirit and pur- 
poses” of the organic act of Porto Rico. 
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IV. THE PROSPECTS 


This survey of the planks in the platforms of the major 
parties can bring little hope to those interested in an American 
foreign policy which will be realistic, constructive, and capable 
of contributing toward an international order in which the po- 
litical and economic self-seeking of the nation-states is replaced 
by co-operative efforts in the interests of the world society. 
Both of the major parties are committed to the old order of 
isolationism, economic nationalism, and the defense of national 
interests through the pursuit of exclusive national objects. 
These commitments are somewhat disguised by phraseology 
designed to ensnare the votes of peace lovers and they are 
somewhat tempered by promises of international conferences 
and consultations mildly encouraging but at best fruitless and 
feeble. In the platforms there is no vision of an ordered world, 
no conception of an American foreign policy which might help 
to create such a world. The Republican voter is voting for the 
same program in foreign affairs as the Democratic voter save 
that he is approving higher tariffs and opposing further land 
disarmament. The Democratic voter, if he sees at all, sees eye 
to eye with his Republican neighbor, save that he is less certain 
of the wisdom of higher tariffs, slightly more favorably disposed 
toward disarmament (in principle), and inclined (platonically) 
toward Philippine independence. In other respects the two 
parties stand together, expressly or by implication, for tariff 
protectionism, non-cancellation of debts, an unworkable dis- 
armament policy, non-membership in the League of Nations, 
non-recognition of the Soviet Union, and the maintenance in 
the Caribbean of an American hegemony which conceals na- 
tional power-and-profit interests behind a cloak of humani- 
tarianism. Tweedlededum and Tweedlededee are as inseparable 
as of yore. 

An adequate estimate of the effects of the election on Ameri- 
can foreign policy would, of course, require more than a com- 
parison of the platforms of the major parties, since it would be 
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quite in accord with American political traditions for these 
verbalizations to be largely ignored in 1933 and the years to 
follow. It would require an evaluation of the candidates and a 
consideration of “third-party’’ movements of protest. This task 
is beyond the scope of the present discussion. Republicans may 
derive what comfort they can from Mr. Hoover’s diplomatic 
gestures and accomplishments and Democrats may achieve a 
similar satisfaction from the not unreasonable expectation that 
Mr. Roosevelt will follow in the footsteps of Woodrow Wilson. 
But the general spirit and outlook of the major parties in foreign 
affairs are fairly represented in the platforms and from these 
little comfort or encouragement are to be derived. Among the 
minor parties—always free with promises because they are far 
removed from the seats of power—the Socialist and Communist 
platforms do, indeed, propose a radical reorientation of foreign 
policy in the direction of the subordination of American national 
self-seeking to world co-operation. But these groups are with- 
out influence and are of no immediate political significance. The 
election will send either a Republican or Democratic Adminis- 
tration to Washington next year and unless that Administra- 
tion, as seems most improbable, goes far beyond its present 
pledges the cause of international morality will be furthered no 
more by the “outs” coming in than by the “ins” staying in or 
going out. 

Here, in the last analysis, is the dilemma of all reform in 
American democracy. Those who are pledged to constructive 
domestic changes and to a foreign policy directed toward an 
international morality are politically impotent, precisely be- 
cause they stand for radical changes in the statws quo which are 
bitterly resisted by the powers that be and by all timid and 
habit-bound souls who would rather bear those evils that they 
have than fly to others that they know not of. Those who have 
access to the reins of power and the opportunity, therefore, to 
achieve change, are unwilling to act, for the price of political 
victory is subservience to the beneficiaries of the status quo 
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and to the prejudices and superstitions of the great unleavened 
mass of the unenlightened and the misinformed. This has been 
keenly appreciated by Republican campaign managers ever 
since 1896, as shown by their consistent efforts to present the 
Democratic party as an aggregation of irresponsible radicals, 
dangerous innovators, and enemies of the status quo. The enor- 
mous inertia of what is and of what has been (and of what will 
be because it is and has been) is not to be overcome even in the 
critical juncture of a great emergency. The phenomena of cul- 
tural lag, the dead weight of the past, the tough and inert per- 
sistence of all that is senile and obsolete, hang like a lodestone 
about the necks of those who would adopt rational solutions of 
contemporary problems and bring past values, attitudes, and 
policies into conformity with present needs. Here is the source 
of the artificiality, the meaninglessness, the insincerity which 
characterize the political process in general and the American 
political scene in particular. And the obstacles to progress are 
even greater in foreign affairs than in domestic, for traditional 
foreign policies symbolize the unity, the personality, the group 
solidarity of the entire nation—and the all-pervasive and om- 
nipotent forces of national patriotism stand entrenched in 
their defense. 

The creation of an international morality is the most critical 
challenge to the organized social intelligence of mankind in the 
present century, for unless this challenge is met Western man- 
kind faces disaster. The challenge cannot be met without the 
co-operation and the leadership of the most powerful and secure 
of the nation-states. The responsibility lying upon the United 
States is almost overwhelming in its implications. There is little 
prospect of that responsibility being appreciated and fulfilled as 
a result of the election of 1932. But if it is not appreciated and 
fulfilled within the next decade, it is improbable that the new 
international order which is striving to be born will escape still- 
birth or infanticide at the hands of its homicidal parents. This 
task is part of the larger task confronting Western civilization 
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in its entirety: that of applying organized intelligence to po- 
litical, economic, and social relationships in such fashion that 
man becomes master of the forces of the machine age instead of 
being destroyed by them; that of “moralizing” the world-society 
through a progressive transformation of values and ideologies 
which will make the common good the good of each in place of 
the traditional standards which pretend that the pursuit by 
each of selfish individual goods can serve the whole. Moralists, 
philosophers, and social scientists are accustomed to having 
their advice ignored by those with power to act upon it. But 
in the present unhappy state of mundane affairs, continued ad- 
herence to the old habits in disregard of the pleas of the prophets 
may well give the latter, some decades hence, the gloomy and 
sardonic satisfaction of reflecting that the world preferred po- 
litical and economic suicide to the new life which they offered 


for its salvation. 
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THE UNITY OF AXIOLOGICAL ETHICS 
HOWARD O. EATON 


E significance of axiological ethics must reside solely 
in its aspiration to establish ethics on as scientific a 
basis as possible. True scientific method involves at 
least three conditions: a body of empirical data, the classifica- 
tion of these data on some systematic basis which reveals an 
underlying unity, and the development of a special technique 
for the testing of rival hypotheses concerning these data. In a 
previous article’ we have accepted these conditions as being 
the conditions for an axiological ethics which finds its empirical 
data in the phenomena brought to notice by the various value 
sciences*—economics, aesthetics, psychology of the emotions, 
etc.—but whose peculiar task is the unification of these data 
into an ethics valid for all. This axiological approach to ethical 
problems is new, and its success must be measured by the merit 
it is found to possess rather than by its capacity for the refuta- 
tion of previous theory. It is not a system of ethics, but a 
methodology for the investigation of ethical phenomena. It 
demands of all its devotees the same self-denying ordinance that 
is demanded of the searcher for any other scientific truth; in- 
vestigators in this field must be as ready to sacrifice cherished 
notions in the face of the evidence as they are to cull from the 
work of others that which speaks only from a personal point of 
view. 

The history of modern ethics has been largely an oscillation 
between systems which profess to provide the empirical data in 
such abundance and reliability that there is no need for their 
classification, systematization, or validation (e.g., the various 

t “The Content of Axiological Ethics,” International Journal of Ethics, XLII (1932), 
132-47. 

: 2Cf. R. B. Perry, “Value as Election and Satisfaction,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XLI (1931), 430. 
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eudaimonistic systems) and systems which, finding flaws in the 
eudaimonistic data or dialectical difficulties in eudaimonistic 
arguments, reject empirical phenomena as irrelevant and con- 
struct a formalistic ethics on a priori principles, whose only 
merit is that they are self-consistent. Axiological ethics must 
reject these two approaches, not because it professes to be an- 
other system better than they are, but because its methodology 
offers us the hope of a closer approach to the truth than is 
possible otherwise. While we are justified in seeing in the axio- 
logical criticisms of eudaimonism and formalism good grounds 
for their rejection, yet we must demand of axiology more than 
refutations of previous theory, if we would escape the endless 
round of idle speculation which is the bane of most philo- 
sophical research. 

Scheler’s criticism of Kantian formalism found its vulnerable 
point to be not its formality, for it is the aim of all science to be 
formal, but its emptiness of an axiological content which alone 
could render its formalism significant. This revolt against Kant 
was thus carried on largely with weapons stolen from the 
armory of eudaimonism, a circumstance which involves the risk 
of serious confusion between axiological and eudaimonistic 
ethics. This danger is inevitably great in view of the fact that 
axiology is seeking the empirical basis for the value science of 
ethics, and eudaimonism has already pre-empted the principal 
items of such an empirical basis (such as the pleasure-pain 
psychology). It is therefore necessary to note the distinctions 
between axiology and eudaimonism, and with this in view we 
place the two in a somewhat antithetical relationship that exag- 
gerates their differences in order to avoid further confusion be- 
tween them. Axiological ethics places the theory of value at the 
basis of the ethical judgment by insisting that any merely 
empirical experience (e.g., pleasure-pain) is inadequate to an 
understanding of ethical phenomena. Eudaimonism places 
goods as such, or the experience of enjoying the good, in the 
réle of ultimate determinants of our ethical judgments. Axio- 
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logical ethics asserts that a genuine knowledge of values is 
vouchsafed to us in some of our emotional experiences, and that 
a choice or judgment is right which is in accord with this axio- 
logical knowledge. It might therefore discover that the true 
values revealed in our emotional experiences are of such a nature 
as not to be founded on pleasure per se but to be simply irrele- 
vant to pleasure. Eudaimonism could not possibly thus rise 
higher than its source and discover pleasures which were not 
pleasant. Axiological ethics might demand that we attempt to 
realize or actualize these higher values, irrespective of our 
pleasures involved therein, whereas such a proposition must 
appear as self-contradiction to the eudaimonist, shut up within 
his affecto-centric circle. And if the eudaimonist turns hedonist 
and asserts that happiness is the ultimate ground of goodness, 
Scheler replies for axiological ethics, “Only the good are bliss- 
ful.”’ 

All of these distinctions between axiological ethics and eudai- 
monism rest upon the claims to unity and validity made by the 
former as against the self-confessed subjectivism and pluralism 
of the latter. The values revealed to us in certain emotional 
experiences are held by the former to possess a normative force 
over our ethical judgments surpassing even the urgency of the 
emotional force residing in the immediate value experience it- 
self. Without making this claim, axiological ethics becomes 
simply a formalized eudaimonism, possessing the merits and 
defects of any compromise solution of a scientific problem. In 
making this claim, as it is forced to do, axiological ethics im- 
poses upon itself the double task of expanding the range of 
empirical data upon which it builds and of discovering a unity 
within these data which is not merely a formalistic unity im- 
posed by an “ordering mind” but is a scientifically verifiable 
unity which is the product of a methodology and technique 
comparable, at least in spirit and objectivity, to the methodol- 
ogy of the natural sciences. 


3 Max Scheler, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (Halle a. S.: 
Max Niemeyer, 1927), p. 373- 
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I 


In Professor Nikolai Hartmann’s classic work on ethics‘ we 
find revealed an ethicist whose evident desire to remain close to 
empirical fact is constantly colored by leanings toward a priori 
rationalism. Even though he insists at all times that ethical 
valuations are a priori, nevertheless this a priori is empirical. 
The fundamental facts of ethics are “a priori facts” (p. 54). 
That he recognizes the closeness of the parallel between this 
and Kant’s facts of reason is due perhaps to his loyalty to the 
main lines of the Kantian tradition. We can best understand 
him by seeing how far he follows Kant, and at what point he 
joins with Scheler in the revolt against Kantian formalism. 

At the very beginning of his Ethik, Hartmann rejects any 
duty-ethics which is empty. “How shall I know what I ought 
to do as long as I do not know the values and disutilities in the 
case?” (p. 9). Nor can we look upon ethics as a systematic 
casuistry to guide us in particular situations, for ethics does not 
pretend to be able to tell us what to do in the given instance any 
more than epistemology can tell us what is true or false in the 
individual case. These two normative sciences provide us with 
the criteria of truth and falsehood or of good and bad, but the 
application of these criteria in each special instance is a sub- 
ordinate problem, a question of personal duties. Rather than 
make duty the basis of value theory, Hartmann wishes to found 
ethics on the knowledge of values. In spite of the fact that the 
snake in the Garden of Eden cheated man out of his earthly 
Paradise, man has continued to believe that with the forbidden 
fruit he acquired a knowledge of good or evil. At any rate a 
human self-confidence in our axiological knowledge has led to 
many ethical failures. Hartmann recognizes it as the great 
service of Nietzsche to raise the question as to the content of 
good and evil, and to call into dispute our axiological cocksure- 
ness. But, he contends, Nietzsche was right only in his Jenseits— 

4 Nikolai Hartmann, Ethik (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1926). English translation, 


Ethics, by Stanton Coit, Introduction by J. H. Muirhead. (3 vols.; Library of Philoso- 
phy, New York: Macmillan Co., 1932.) References here are to the German edition. 
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his critique of existing lethargy, complacency, and axiological 
blindness; he was wrong in his presumptuous Umwertung. 
Hartmann insists that we must be prepared to transcend our 
traditional value notions, and to see beyond good and evil as 
we momentarily know them. But it is life and the conditions 
of life and our way of meeting it which change, not the values 
of life themselves. We can transcend particular goods, but we 
cannot transvalue values (pp. 41 ff.). This does not mean that 
Hartmann is prepared to offer at once the final catalogue of 
values, for he insists that our sciences of value are as yet im- 
perfect and fumbling (p. 277). We must be contented with a 
relativistic and naturalistic axiology, although we may hope 
ultimately to possess a unified knowledge of values (p. 264). 
Hartmann’s realism leads him to reject Kant’s Copernican 
revolution so far as epistemology is concerned, but he is more 
cordial to some form of subjectivism in ethics because it is the 
only possible basis for a theory of indeterminism. We shall have 
occasion shortly to examine the merits of Hartmann’s theory 
of free will, so that it suffices here to note that according to him 
it is the subjective will which determines or creates values, not 
vice versa; in fact, any axiology, whether deterministic or in- 
deterministic, must find a large place in its theoretic formulation 
for subjectivism. Subjectivism is one thing, however, and 
Kantian formalism is quite another. The latter derives the 
moral law as an a priori law, and “‘hence”’ as a subjectivistic- 
rationalistic product. Hartmann denies the force of this “hence,” 
or its conclusion, pointing out that Kant’s argument hinges on 
the ‘‘narrow” Kantian view that the dichotomy between a priori 
and a posteriori is the same dichotomy as that between nature 
and reason. Hartmann denies the identity of the two dichoto- 
mies and leans toward phenomenology in citing geometry as 
being “nature” but also “‘a priori” (p. 94). And thus Hartmann 
comes to the conclusion that the categorical imperative, instead 
of being an empty and subjective formalism, is an ideal, objec- 
tive relationship, of which the ethical consciousness catches 
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glimpses, regardless of whether it is observable in empirical form 
or not, or is not more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. In criticism of Kant’s outlook, Hartmann says (p. 95): 

It was the prejudice that only the empirical (and even only the “sensi- 
ble”) was a genuine object which lead Kant to misunderstand the objec- 
tivity of the a priori insight. This prejudice has in the end been the source 
of all the mistakes of idealism. On it is to be laid the blame that the whole 
sphere of ideal objects—which Platonism had already discovered and de- 
veloped as a realm “existing in itself’-—remained entirely foreign to the 
roth century. 

Not only did the ethical problem suffer under this, but also epistemol- 
ogy and above all pure logic were subjectivistically falsified, not to speak 
of esthetics, jurisprudence, philosophy of religion, and others. All dis- 
ciplines whose objects are ideal are stood on their heads by this prejudice. 
It is no wonder that the realm of values could not be discovered, although 
a priorism, which furnishes the key for it, was continually making prog- 


Hartmann continues his exposition by asserting that the 
universal, a priori character of the ethical principles has no 
need for a subjective origin, even of such dignity as the prac- 
tical reason itself. It needs as origin something which is neither 
mere naturalism nor sensual experience. The ethical principles 
must be autonomous and free from these spheres. Whether the 
ethical principles are of rational origin depends upon the demon- 
stration that there exists an ideal, rationalistic sphere, subsisting 
in itself, in which values are originally at home. It is only since 
phenomenology has offered what Hartmann regards as defini- 
tive proof of the objective character of the a priori that Hart- 
mann (and Scheler) can make effective war on Kant’s subjec- 
tive view of it. It is phenomenology which has thus revived the 
platonic realm of ideas, the Aristotelian eidos, the Scholastic 
essentia, under the new name of Wesenheiten: the realm of that 
which one can “grasp”’ (erschauen) but cannot see or feel (p. 
108). It would thus seem that values, although they are the 
products of a subjective will, are also the denizens of an objec- 
tive realm of Wesenheiten. This raises two questions which we 
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must deal with in turn: (1) How do we finite human beings be- 
come aware of or know anything at all about these phenom- 
enological and transcendent values? and (2) How do these 
values come into being as the products of human choice and 
will? 

II 

Hartmann takes explicitly the position which was only 
adumbrated in the later work of Meinong’ and which was im- 
plicit in Scheler’s ethics, namely, that our emotional experiences 
provide us with an epistemological “organ,” so to speak, co- 
ordinate with our perceptions and judgments,® equipped to 
report to us not on facts but on values. Value consciousness, 
whatever else it may be, is, in the first place, a value feeling, a 
primary, immediate feeling contact with what is valuable (p. 
42). There is something firm and intractable about this value 
feeling so that it cannot be diverted or easily confused by mere 
thoughts. Ethical principles cannot be discovered by the 
analysis of facts alone; in addition, we must have the conscious- 
ness of value, which is no mere consciousness of principles, no 
empty and formalistic contemplation of values, but a more or 
less clear ‘‘co-knowledge”’ of the value of the “‘factual complex”’ 
(p. 53; cf. p. 528). 

Hartmann, like G. E. Moore, is a realist so far as his axiology 
is concerned. For him, values subsist independently of con- 
sciousness of them; the value feeling (Wertschau) has nothing 
whatever to do with the creation of values, but only with their 
perception by the perfectly passive subject. The grasping of 
values is just as transcendent an act as is any other epistemo- 
logical act (p. 135). Values are not merely forms, laws, rela- 

5 Alexius Meinong, “Fiir die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismus in der all- 
gemeinen Werttheorie,” Logos, III (1912), 10, and “Ueber emotionale Prisentation,” 


Sitzb. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. (phil.-hist. Klasse), Vol. CLXXXIII (Vienna, 1917); cf. 
Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy of Values (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 


homa Press, 1930), pp. 223 ff. 
6 Cf. R. B. Perry, “A Theory of Value Defended,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVIII 


(1931), 458. 
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tions; they are something substantial, material. They are real 
final causes in the Aristotelian sense. Creative energy, fructifi- 
cation, productivity, are to be traced to them. Value is the 
power which furnishes the dynamics for what ought to be. Mr. 
Sidney Hook has already examined quite adequately this phase 
of Hartmann’s work,’ and we may therefore content ourselves 
with a reply to one or two difficulties which Mr. Hook raises. 

First there is the problem of historical relativism for any 
ethical system, Hartmann’s or any other, which attempts to go 
beyond naturalistic hedonism. The realist, Mr. Hook says, at- 
tempts to meet this difficulty by an argument from analogy 
somewhat as follows: The historical variations in our beliefs 
with reference to facts are not held to justify a belief in relative 
truth. Why then in morals, or with reference to values? In fact, 
greater variations have occurred in our opinions on fact than in 
our moral codes or value scales. Since Mr. Hook does not at- 
tack the validity of this analogy, we are forced to conclude 
either that he believes in a relativity of truth or that he must 
concede at least as much objectivity to the canons of value 
theory as the soundness of the analogy warrants. In fact, he 
rephrases the strongest argument which Brentano ever offered 
for the absoluteness of certain, even though unspecified, ethical 
principles when he summarizes Hartmann’s argument as being 
that ‘‘we have no right . . . . to mistake our personal limita- 
tions for the limits of the realm of being’’ (p. 183). 

Mr. Hook does not feel the force of this argument, but goes 
on at once to attack the self-evidence of the particular ethical 
principles which Hartmann offers as being absolute. He even 
makes the flat assertion that ‘there is no ethical proposition 
which under some circumstances cannot be intelligibly denied” 
(ibid.). Of course, the only way to meet such a sweeping as- 
sertion is by the exhibition of the particular proposition which 
refutes it, which will be possible only when we come to the dis- 


7Sidney Hook, “A Critique of Ethical Realism,’”’ International Journal of Ethics, 
XL (1930), 179-210. 
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cussion of the rightness of the axiological ethics, as defended by 
Brentano and others. It must suffice here merely to note that 
Mr. Hook maintains his position, not, as one might reasonably 
expect, by an analysis of the logical implications of Hartmann’s 
absolutely valid ethical principles, but by the rather banal 
assertion that ethical rules of all sorts are being continually 
violated, oblivious of the fact that violation of an ethical rule 
cannot refute its validity. One might even concede that Mr. 
Hook has thrown serious doubt on some of Hartmann’s prin- 
ciples without seriously affecting the concept of ethical absolute- 
ness as such. The reason is not far to seek, for it is evident that 
Mr. Hook would take great relish in the defense of the prin- 
ciples of naturalistic ethics which he offers us as a substitute for 
the Ethik of Hartmann. 

This becomes clear if we examine another difficulty which Mr. 
Hook finds confronting the realist, namely, the psychological 
difficulty due to the fact that an affective-volitional process en- 
ters into every phenomenon of valuation. We are here dealing 
with a relativity exactly on a par with the historical relativity 
we have just examined. That axiology deals with emotional 
phenomena is surely no reason for despairing of the possibility 
of a scientific study of these variable phenomena, since no sci- 
ence of any sort would be possible if it were not for variations. 
Variations in our value phenomena are due to the differences 
of our axiological relationship to the objects of the external 
world, but neither the objects of the external world nor the 
“pulling power” of a given object’s value in a given relationship 
for a specific subject can vary spontaneously or at random. One 
must be very careful to avoid confusion between “subjectiv- 
ity” and “‘relativity.”’ The electro-chemical changes which con- 
stitute a neuronic current produce “subjective” effects, but 
they themselves are as ‘objective’ as any other electro- 
chemical process. Naturalism tends at this point to confuse 
the etiology and the validity of values, as for instance when 
Mr. Hook asserts that Hartmann has no right to argue from 
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the inevitability and objectivity of the psychological origins 
of value experiences to the validity of the values them- 
selves. Thus Mr. Hook concludes that the objectivity of the 
physiological laws, according to which a pressure on the eye-ball 
distorts the image, does not justify a belief in the image as thus 
distorted. But the fact that I have confidence in the objectiv- 
ity of an external world in spite of the distorted images I some- 
times receive from it should teach us that the same confidence 
is possible in axiology. The only problem in the latter field is 
to recognize when our psychological apparatus by which we 
receive our axiological knowledge is functioning normally, and 
when not. At the beginning of modern axiology Meinong 
recognized this difficulty, and demanded ‘normal subjects 
under normal conditions” as the typical observers of value 
phenomena.’ Hartmann insists that our emotions cannot fool 
us to the extent of making us find a thing valuable which is not 
valuable, yet it may be that we are incapable of the depth of 
feeling requisite for the discovery of certain values. And he goes 
on to show that the very possibility of erroneous valuation 
would demonstrate the objectivity of values (p. 141). It must 
be admitted that Hartmann treats this fundamental question 
very briefly, but even so it is clear that it is not Hartmann but 
Mr. Hook who is guilty of wiping out the distinction between 
subjective and objective in axiology, when the latter rejects at 
great length and in every possible guise the attempt to find 
axiological certainty (Hook, op. cit., pp. 186-93). It may even 
be true that all previous attempts at ethical certainty have lead 
to “social disaster,” but this does not absolve us from the at- 
tempt, for to give up the attempt once for all, to proclaim that 
all that claims axiological objectivity is really subjective, would 
be to invite immediate and permanent disaster. 

Hartmann contends that it is harder to say what we should 
do than to say what we can know or do know. Knowledge has 


§ Alexius Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen sur Werttheorie (Graz, 
1894), p. 25; cf. Eaton, of. cit., pp. 100 f. 
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reference to facts, ethics to that which is not yet, but should be, 
fact. Hence, there can be no empirical basis for ethics, for 
ethical propositions must be mediated by thought. Ethical 
knowledge is therefore a priori. Ethics teaches the morally good 
as geometry teaches the geometrically true. But ethics can 
force nothing on the ethical consciousness; it can only hope to 
recall, or arouse, the ethical consciousness to its own inner voice, 
that it may bring forth that which is already contained within 
it. It is the maieutic of moral consciousness. It is not ethics 
which is normative but these ethical principles which it dis- 
covers in the moral consciousness. Ordinarily, duties, norms, 
and values are effective in our daily life before our ethical in- 
vestigation has analyzed them; thus the principles are a priori 
in themselves, but our awareness of them is a posteriori (pp. 
28, 56). Even though an empirical study of moral systems re- 
veals their plurality, ethics must itself be unified, for human 
purpose and activity is impossible without unity in the guiding 
and evaluating principles. Every conflict between contending 
moralities yields insight, values are always in flux, we must have 
new values for each new day. The great leaders of mankind are 
the leaders of value revolts. But even the leaders do not invent 
values, they find them in the depths of the human spirit. When 
the times are ripe the leader succeeds as it were by magic. 
Sometimes there are leaders “‘born out of their times” who see 
just as clearly, yet who never succeed in gaining a following. 
Even when the crowd is without leaders and each one is for 
himself, the crowd does not break up and separate in its search 
for values, because there is only one ultimate and unified system 
of values. The primary seat of the axiological a priori is the 
value feeling which penetrates through all our experiences of 
reality and all the situations in life. Hartmann, like Scheler, 
insists that Pascal was fundamentally right in his teaching of 
an ordre du ceur, an a priori of feeling (pp. 105, 260, 353). 
The science of ethics—axiology—is the intellectual work of 
making the implicitly given a priori explicit and endowing it 
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with concepts and formulations. Kant’s moral law was merely 
such a formulation of an emotionally perceived value truth. 
Thus Hartmann’s revolt against Kant’s formalism is simply a 
reversal of the Kantian view of the functional significance of the 
a priori. Kant put the a priori first and from it deduced moral- 
ity; Hartmann acquires his value insights in the emotional life, 
but forthwith submits these insights to an a priori criticism 
which orders them, reveals their true character, and thus per- 
mits them to furnish the basis for the ultimately valid hier- 
archy of ethical values. What Hartmann desires is to return to 
the ancient Greek view of ethics as a science of values, rather 
than to continue with the narrow and empty Kantian view 
which substitutes the categorical imperative for a manifold of 
virtues. One of the great contributions of Hartmann’s work is 
his study of Aristotle’s ethical views. 

Hartmann denies that the plurality of material values in- 
volves a plurality of ethics; rather, there is one ethical prin- 
ciple which orders all of these values. This is the fundamental 
position of any axiological ethics. He attributes the law which 
unifies our ethical choices to Scheler (p. 259) rather than to 
Brentano as Scheler himself had done.? Hartmann’s statement 
of the law is as follows: ‘The reality of a value, no matter 
where and when it appears, is obviously itself valuable’ (p. 
273; cf. p. 465). Without this law axiology would be reduced 
to any naturalistic or eudaimonistic system which agreed with 
it in the theory of emotions. Armed with his law, axiology can 
turn and criticize all of the values which make up its content, 
and can order them in a hierarchy according to their contribu- 
tion toward the realization of the greatest possible axiological 
whole. We need not accept Hartmann’s system of values in 
toto. It is enough to recognize that this law and its corollaries 

9 Cf., however, Oskar Kraus, “Die Grundlagen der Werttheorie,” Jahrbticher der 
Philosophie (Max Frischeisen-Kéhler, ed.; Berlin, 1914), II, 17, where Kraus insists 
that Scheler is mistaken in giving the formulation which he does to Brentano’s canon. 


This seems to the present writer to be a debate on formulation rather than on author- 
ship or validity of the canon. 
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permit us to hope that ethics will some day be more than either 
the empty formalism of Kant or the meaningless tug-of-war of 
hedonistic impulses. 

III 

Scheler’s system implicitly assumes an indeterministic meta- 
physics, and Hartmann’s does so explicitly. In fact, the final 
third of Hartmann’s Ethik adds some very significant concepts 
to the doctrine of indeterminism. It must be pointed out that 
Hartmann’s indeterminism is primarily anti-Augustinian in in- 
tent, and is steeped in theological arguments. Hartmann is will- 
ing to grant that there is teleology in the world, but he insists 
that in a thoroughly teleological world, where Pelagian free will 
would be completely excluded, “‘an ethical being would be im- 
possible.”” Cosmic teleology and human teleology are contradic- 
tory and mutually exclusive (p. 184). The yearning for salva- 
tion by grace is a sign of inner bankruptcy, for this involves the 
sacrifice of freedom. He who has the power must bear the 
responsibility, for only the free are capable of right and wrong 
(pp. 322 ff.). Hartmann revolts against the thought of a divine 
teleology ruling the world, and man as well, for its own in- 
scrutable ends. As between the teleology of Augustinianism and 
the causality of materialism, Hartmann prefers the latter as 
being far more hospitable to indeterminism, a result contrary 
to the opinion held throughout the history of thought, for al- 
ways, hitherto, causality and indeterminism have been regarded 
as inveterate enemies (pp. 604 f.). This novel rapprochement is 
the basis of Hartmann’s theory of will, in that it makes most of 
the causal arguments by which people have tried to refute inde- 
terminism irrelevant. We must, therefore, see to what extent 
his theory is really consistent with causation. 

Hartmann is a determinist so far as choice is concerned, for 
the mistaken belief that a certain act of choice was “free”? comes 
from ignorance on the part of the actor of the truly determining 
factors. Freedom is not a liberation from the outer causation 
of the situation in which we find ourselves and which determines 
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for us our goals, nor from the inner causality of the laws of psy- 
chological phenomena (pp. 583 ff.). Our will does not possess 
a negative freedom due to hiatus or conflict of these causal 
forces; the will does not act merely in vacuo in default of an 
adequate determinism—Buridan’s ass. Rather, when the will 
chooses, it reveals itself as being unequivocally determined; if 
the decisive element is lacking for the will, then it does not 
choose at all. Where Scheler was antipsychological and Berg- 
sonian, Hartmann is almost naturalistic. 

Rather than attempt to overthrow the causal theory, Hart- 
mann follows Kant’s lead in drawing it into his service by posit- 
ing over against the phenomenal world of nature the higher level 
of personality which not only obeys all of the laws of natural 
causation but also its own laws. There is thus no single causal 
law or phenomenon which is denied its full rights; all we are 
asked to accept is that the higher entity (person) can add its 
determinism to the causality of the natural forces and can even 
profit by all the regularity of natural laws in carrying out its own 
purposes. A purposeful being could not exist in an utterly in- 
deterministic and lawless world in which all was spontaneous 
chance (p. 176). We might call this the “switchman”’ theory of 
indeterminism, the indeterministic use of causal connections 
to reach the willed results. 

While Hartmann is thus willing to bénefit by Kant’s dualism, 
he goes beyond Kant’s result, which was that ethical freedom 
is ultimately the freedom of the impersonal practical reason as 
such, the autonomy of an abstract ethical principle over against 
the non-ethical laws of nature. Hartmann’s person is not only 
free as against the causal law but even as against the moral law 
itself. Thus Hartmann’s argument for indeterminism is an- 
other return to Aristotle’s entelechy, another version of ‘‘emer- 
gence.” Any such theory may prove helpful as furnishing a 
classification, but is bound to be pernicious if it pretends to be 
explanatory. By admitting causation in the lower levels, Hart- 
mann almost succeeds in out-flanking the opponents of his 
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theory; such a maneuver must be seen clearly to be what it is, 
merely a tactical move. Undoubtedly there are unfathomable 
choices for which the person as a unit, and not his conditioned 
reflexes and hormones, must be held responsible. But responsi- 
bility is meaningless on any other than a deterministic assump- 
tion. Hartmann himself has recognized that a consciousness of 
freedom is socially useful because of the increased sense of re- 
sponsibility which flows from it. This usefulness is quite apart 
from whether it rests on truth or on self-deception, as long as 
the deception lasts. Thus both on the evolutionary principle 
and as a sociological phenomenon one can account for the 
existence of this self-deception on the part of naive persons. 
Our problem is, not why does the naive person believe in free 
will, but why does the scientifically minded ethicist abandon it? 
He abandons it because he must, albeit with regrets, if he would 
establish ethics as a science. 

In fact, the question of indeterminism has no more bearing on 
ethics than it has on mathematics. The mathematician, as 
Brentano pointed out,’ is psychologically determined in arriv- 
ing at his results, but this does not impugn these results in any 
way. Their validity is in no way affected by the fact that he 
could not have thought them otherwise. 

Does the espousal of determinism involve axiology in a 
naturalistic, egoistic ethics? The thesis that determinism im- 
plies egoism is found stated with admirable clarity in E. B. 
Holt’s recent version of physiological psychology." The leaders 
of the community “think, plan, and admonish, inevitably, from 
their own point of view Thus after a lively harangue on 
how vastly more blessed it is to give than to receive, the con- 
tribution-box cannot be circulated too promptly 
preachment errs not by being self-interested, but by being 

 T am indebted to private conversations with Professor Kraus of Prague and Pro- 
fessor Kastil of Innsbruck for this information. 


1 E. B. Holt, Animal Drive and the Learning Process (New York: Henry Holt, 1931), 
p. 249; cf. ibid., pp. 236 ff. 
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mendacious, that is, short-sighted.”’ Holt is right in insisting 
that in so far as such an appeal is mendacious it should be 
criticized, but he is wrong as to the question of fact if he asserts 
that all such appeals are equally mendacious. Our hard-won 
discrimination between honesty and dishonesty of motives is 
admittedly not infallible, but it must not be thrown overboard 
at the first hint that we cannot apply it in a given case or might 
be mistaken in doing so. We must at all hazards distinguish be- 
tween the false leader who says, ‘“‘Do as I say, not as I do” and 
the true leader who can honestly say, ‘‘Follow me.” Of course, 
the fact that the leader is willing to join in the sacrifices in- 
volved does not assure us of the rightness of his views any more 
than his unwillingness would condemn his views as such. The 
soldier who feels dissatisfied because his general does not go over 
the top with him has at the most a grievance which is presump- 
tively sound. Determinism does not necessarily imply egoism 
if the enlightened moral leader integrates the ethical ideal with 
the egoistic motives of his followers. He certainly cannot succeed 
by flying in the face of these egoistic motives, which has been 
the mistake of most ethical idealisms. The ethical program is 
assured when all concerned realize that their own goals, egoistic 
or altruistic, are furthered by the adoption of its tenets. If the 
ethical system cannot meet this test, then it is inevitably re- 
duced to encomiastic futility. Hartmann, as we have seen, has 
attempted to rescue axiology from any such crux by flight to a 
realm of ends and the metaphysics of indeterminism. In this 
way he escapes the materialistic scientist, but he also thereby 
obliterates his greatest achievement in identifying and defining 
values. 

The scientist is not the inveterate enemy of values. Rather, 
he stands ready with his priceless technique to aid us in the 
investigation of these values. As scientist, he cannot offer us a 
content for our axiology; but Scheler and Hartmann have al- 
ready discovered this content in our emotional experiences. 
What the scientist can do is help us to determine whether our 
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theory adequately accounts for the content which these experi- 
ences offer us. In the same way physics takes its content as it 
finds it in the world of empirical phenomena, and simply em- 
ploys its laboratory method to determine whether the physical 
theory is consonant with this empirical given. 

Naturalism would try to reduce ethics to a subordinate posi- 
tion under the heteronomic forces of determinism. Formalismand 
the formalistic axiology of Scheler and Hartmann have striven 
to avoid this by making ethics autonomic. These attempts are 
all misguided, for the problem of determinism is as irrelevant to 
ethics as it is to physics or mathematics. The true goal of 
ethical investigation must be, as Brentano insisted, to make 
ethics orthonomic, i.e., a science of the rightness of axiological 
judgments. To this problem we shall turn in a future article. 
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“COMPLETE” AND “PERFECT” IN BRADLEY’S 
IDEA OF REALITY 


TORGNY T. SEGERSTEDT 


RIEFLY, we may perhaps say that Bradley’s analysis 
of reality, in the first book of Appearance and Reality, 


serves to show that reality cannot be defined as some 
special quality or experience. For, in such a case, all the other 
qualities or aspects of experience must fall outside reality. And 
this fact again means that that which is excluded from reality 
must, somehow, stand in relation to reality itself, something 
which leads to hopeless confusion, because the reality of the 
phenomenon is to be assumed if you state any relation between 
it and reality. But, on the other hand, it was the unreality of 
the phenomenon which was the starting-point of the theory 
which declared reality to be something special. As a conse- 
quence of the doctrine that reality cannot be some special quali- 
ty or experience, it seems to follow that reality is all-inclusive 
and complete. 

From this way of defining reality it follows, first, that the prop- 
osition omnis determinatio est negatio is right, because by every 
determination you exclude some part of the reality and the 
judgment is incorrect until that excluded part is taken in again 
by the judgment. Secondly, it follows that reality is nothing be- 
sides its attributes and that it cannot be determined in any 
other way than by them. For if you have defined reality as 
something else than its attributes, you have also declared it to 
be some special quality or experience. 

Through his analysis of the idea of relation Bradley has shown 
that you cannot catch reality by the mere enumeration of 
qualities, because you never can understand their intrinsic rela- 
tions. It is in experience only that we can reach reality. It isa 
felt quality which makes the difference between the real and 

37 
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the merely imaginary. ‘“The distinction between imaginary and 
real seems, at least here, to rest on a felt difference, and, where 
there is a felt difference, it is natural to assume a diversity in 
content.’ 

The difficulty with this “felt quality” is, however, that you 
cannot catch it in a judgment. If that were possible, the reality 
might be said to be a logical universe, a proposition which the 
criticism in the first book of Appearance and Reality has annihi- 
lated. The relational way of thought must give appearance and 
not reality. It is true that we can make this “quality” a predi- 
cate in a judgment, but it is a predicate of a special nature. ‘In 
using ‘this’ we do use an idea, and that idea is and must be 
universal; but what we mean, and fail to express, is our reference 
to the object which is given as unique.” In the usual and ordi- 
nary predicates it is the meaning which is dominating, but in 
the idea of “this” the stress is laid on the aspect of presence. 
“The idea of ‘this’ we see, is not the true idea of anything other 
than its own reality. It is a sign, which if we judge, can signify 
nothing except itself.’’? The remarkable thing about this quality 
may perhaps be said to be the fact that we can give a descrip- 
tion of the qualities of an object without mentioning this “felt 
quality.”’ The “‘felt quality,” in other words, does not describe 
the thing, and we can come into contact with it only by experi- 
ence. But from the other point of view, this “felt quality” is 
nothing which we experience distinguished and apart from the 
“ordinary” and describing qualities, because that would be the 
same as to say that reality has a quality of its own. This “‘felt 
quality” is one with and inseparable from the ordinary qualities. 
Reality is the describing qualities. None of them is to be ex- 
cluded from reality, since that would imply that reality is some- 
thing special which stands in relation to this unreal reality. 
In short, reality is complete and all-inclusive. But Bradley re- 
fers another predicate as well to reality. He calls it perfect. 
And by this predicate reality gets value. The Reality, with capi- 

t Essays, p. 45. 2 Logic, 2d ed., p. 68. 3 [bid. 
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tal R, becomes the absolute value and standard. The different 
aspects of value are only appearances of this one supreme value. 
Bradley’s criticism, in chapter i of the Essays, of the reality of 
the different realms of worth and their intrinsic relations and 
contradictions, resembles very much the alleszermalende analy- 
sis he has put on the idea of reality in the first book of A ppear- 
ance and Reality. No aspect of worth can be the absolute value, 
but transcends itself and is dependent on the other aspects. 

We can be sure that our truth is not the full possession of reality, we 
can know that there are ends beyond aesthetic achievement and joy, and 
something again of value beyond life in society and in the family. Such 
things, we feel, are good, but there is none of them which includes the rest. 
There is none of them which possesses unqualified goodness, and hence 
there is not one of them to which all the others can be subject.4 


It is evident that a new feature is added to the doctrine of reali- 
ty by this passing from complete to perfect. Reality is not only 
something which must be and may be and therefore is. It is 
also something which ought to be. 

Very distinctly appears this identification of worth and reality 


in Bradley’s definition of moral worth as “‘self-realization.” It is 
not a formal or abstract self which is to be realized but a con- 
crete and particular one. And for this realization the reality 
itself serves as criterion. Reality works as criterion, however, in 
two somewhat different ways. First, it is the idea of perfect 
reality. ““The interval which exists between, and which sepa- 
rates the lower and the higher, is measured by the zdea of perfect 
Reality.”’’ Secondly, it is the reality as immediately present in 
the self in the “one whole of feeling.”’ 

The difficulty of the first variant has often been pointed out 
in the discussion of Bradley’s philosophy. The idea of perfect 
reality is only ein leers Begriff and it is hard to understand how 
it can be used as criterion. And, moreover, we do not have the 
idea of perfect reality a priori. It is an idea which we have 


4 Essays, p. 4. 
5 Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., p. 401. Italics mine. 
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formed by ideal experiment made on reality.® And in this ex- 
periment the criterion was satisfaction. But we distinguished 
again between the lower and higher states of satisfaction and at 
this selection we used the idea of perfect reality as criterion. A 
circle in the argument seems here inevitable. 

Bradley, however, also learns that “the immediate experi- 
ence” can serve as criterion. “And, further, remaining, it con- 
tains within itself every development which, in a sense, tran- 
scends it. Nor does it merely contain all developments, but in 
its own way it acts to some extent as their judge. Its blind un- 
easiness, we may say, insists tacitly on visible satisfaction.’ 
“Tn either case an object has been judged of in accordance with 
and from the content of immediate experience and that experi- 
ence has acted as a criterion of the object.’ 

Parallel and compatible with these two variants of criterion 
he uses the criterion of the ideal self as in one sense corresponding 
to the idea of perfect reality; the criterion of the actual and real 
self as analogous to the criterion of the immediate experience. 
The real or the good self is the harmonious and systematic self— 
the bad self has no center of its own. Therefore the bad and evil 
thought and feeling cannot be reduced to a system. But at the 
same time the self is not content with being the self ‘“‘here and 
now” but is aiming at an ideal self. “What is aimed at is the 
realization in me (1) of the ideal which is realized in society, of 
my stations and its duties, or (2) of the ideal which is not there 
fully realized; and this is (a) perfection of a social and (b) of a 
non-social self.’ 

These two criteria are quite in accordance with the two first 
mentioned. For the actual and real self has its foundation in 
“the immediate experience” or “the one whole of feeling” or 
perhaps it is more correct to say that the self in the one whole 
of feeling is identical with the absolute. And, on the other hand, 


6 Essays, p. 311. 
7 Ibid., p. 161. Italics mine. 


8 Jbid., p. 181. Italics mine. 9 Ethical Studies, 2d ed., p. 219. 
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again the idea of ideal self is partly identical with the idea of 
perfect reality. 

“The immediate experience” works in the following way: 
When a fresh quality is added to the old state, it either brings 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, and the intensity of this feeling is 
the standard by which the reality is measured. Bradley uses 
the same criterion of satisfaction in the realization of self. 
“There remains a principle of distinction which, though con- 
nected with the foregoing, does not directly fall under them. 
An idea which is pleasant or more pleasant is so far higher and 
more mine, and an idea which is painful or more painful is, on 
the other hand, less mine and lower.’’*® In Bradley’s doctrine of 
satisfaction we find the bridge by which he passes from the 
all-inclusive and complete to the perfect." 

But it is not “satisfaction” in the meaning of some abstract 
and distinguished feeling which he in this way identifies with 
reality and worth. His own polemic against hedonism has that 
solution of the problem. Satisfaction can be an object just as 
little as “the felt quality”; it is no quality besides the other 
qualities. In the paper on “Pleasure, Pain, Desire and Volition” 
in Mind, 1888, p. 2, he says about pleasure and pain: ‘Indeed 
pains and pleasures have no qualities of their own. It is the 
quality of the sensations, or arrangements of sensations, which 
we place to their credit.” 

Satisfaction can, consequently, not be regarded as something 
merely subjective. Forifsatisfaction were something merely sub- 
jective, some sort of epiphenomenon of the sensations, you must 
also regard it as having a quality of its own, that is, a quality 
distinguished from sensations. Satisfaction is given in and to- 
gether with the sensations in the immediate experience. And in 
the immediate experience subject and object are one. The satis- 


” “On Mental Conflict and Imputation,’’ Mind, 1902, p. 299. Italics mine. 


" Cf. Mind, 1904, p. 37, where he says: “Generally I agree that the real is what 
satisfies and that no other definition of reality in the end is so ultimate as this.” But, 
further, he says in the Essays, p. 3: ‘““The good we agreed was satisfaction and satis- 
faction, wherever found, we agreed was so far the good.” 
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faction which we experience is not only our way of reacting but 
a quality of the object; it is the degree of reality and value of 
the objects which we experience in the satisfaction; of course, 
the theory is only possible under the general assumption that 
reality is spiritual. The satisfaction which we experience may, 
in other words, be said to be founded in reality. 

It is after all an enormous assumption that what satisfies us is real, 
and that the reality must satisfy us. It is an assumption tolerable, I 
think, only when we hold that the Universe is substantially one with 
each of us, and actually as a whole feels and wills and knows itself within 
us. For, thus, in our effort and our satisfaction it is the one Reality which 
is asserting itself, is coming to its own rights and pronouncing its own 
dissent and approval.” 


When I feel satisfaction, that is, or when I am satisfied, it is 
the one supreme reality which is satisfied with itself in me. The 
supreme reality is absolutely satisfied with itself, and when I am 
satisfied, I share a fragment or an aspect of this general satis- 
faction. 

But now it may be asked how Bradley passes from predicat- 
ing reality as all-inclusive and complete to describing it as that 
which satisfies. It does not seem immediately evident that com- 
plete must be the same as perfect. 

The one and supreme reality should be the same as the one 
and supreme value. But if reality and worth are identical, some 
consequences seem to follow with references to the idea of value. 
We have above seen that it was not possible to define reality as 
a special quality or as some special aspect of experience. Con- 
sequently, value cannot be determined as some special quality 
or experience. ‘If we enquire once more, What is good? in the 
sense of asking for some element of content, which is special, we 
must answer as before, There is nothing.” With this opinion 
harmonizes Bradley’s doctrine of satisfaction as having no qual- 
ity of its own, particularly as he identifies satisfaction and good- 
ness. We have seen above that the “this,” the “felt quality,” 


2 Essays, p. 242. 3 Appearance and Reality, p. 413. 
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which made the difference between a merely imagined object 
and a real thing, could not be an object or quality in the same 
sense as, for example, red or hard. The idea of ‘‘this” could 
signify nothing except itself. We tried to explain the special 
character of this predicate by saying that it did not describe 
the thing. If you could enumerate all the qualities a given thing 
possessed, you could perhaps give a complete description of 
that given thing, but you should still never have caught this 
felt quality. You can never enumerate the reality of a thing— 
you can only experience it. If you now identify reality and 
value, the same must be true of the predicate of value. And the 
non-descriptive character of the predicate of value is a thing, 
which, before, has been called attention to by philosophers. It 
is done in a very acute way by Professor Moore in his paper on 
“Conception of Intrinsic Value.’ 

But, on the other hand, it is not to be denied that we have 
experience of value which seems quite as evident as the experi- 
ence of, for example, red or hard. Now this experience of value 
very often is declared to be more or less confused and subjec- 
tive. But that is not possible for Bradley because of his idea of 
self. If you argue that the experience of value is a merely sub- 
jective reaction toward the object, you must consider the self 
as some sort of substance, which, in some way or other, is before 
and beyond its theoretical psychical feeling; if you are not con- 
sistent, you declare even these “describing’’ qualities as merely 
subjective. But if you distinguish between, on the one hand, 
the describing qualities and, on the other hand, the merely sub- 
jective qualities of worth, and if you say that the first group are 
objective and do, in some way, represent the object, and the 
second group are merely states of the self, then you must operate 
with two different ideas of self. The first self is the theoretical 
self, which somehow works as a mirror and reflects the objects 
and is dependent on them, and the second is the feeling and re- 
acting self, which works independent of the objects, and is 


4 Philosophical Essays, p. 274. 
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something before and beyond the sensations. For if you denied 
that, you must hold that the feelings of value came together 
with the other sensations and, then, it is difficult to understand 
why you should distinguish some of these sensations as merely 
subjective and others as objective. Now Bradley denies that 
the self is something before the psychical feeling,’ and conse- 
quently he must deny that the feelings of worth are merely 
subjective. 

Consequently, he also declares pleasure and pain to have no 
quality of their own, that is, not to be distinguishable from the 
sensations. And Bradley thinks of the object as being made up 
by sensations. J. S. Mill’s theory of sense data as depending on 
permanent possibilities seems to Bradley contradictory. How 
is it possible to speak about these permanent possibilities, when 
it is impossible to think that we should be able to get behind 
our sense data? The constant possibilities become some sort of 
things-in-themselves, and it is impossible to state the relation 
between these things-in-themselves, on the one hand, and our 
sensations, on the other, because the one term in the relation is 
(according to the supposition) unknown. Then we had better 
strike out this x. 

The experience of value, however, seems quite as evident as, 
e.g., the experience of color. And it comes together with these 
descriptive and theoretical qualities. Now it may perhaps be 
argued from Bradley’s proposition that reality is complete and 
all-inclusive; it follows also that reality must be valuable, be- 
cause no quality is excluded from reality, and, in consequence, 
not the quality of value. If only once you admit that you do 
experience value, it seems to follow that reality has value: first, 
from the thesis of completeness—value cannot be excluded from 
the all-inclusive reality; secondly, from Bradley’s doctrine of 
the intrinsic nature of relations. ‘Since in ultimate reality all 


1s “The Ego that pretends to be anything, either before or beyond its concrete 
psychical feeling, is a gross fiction and mere monster and for no purpose admissible” 
(Appearance and Reality, p. 89). 
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existence and thought and feeling become one, we may even say 
that every feature of the universe is thus absolutely good.”’* 

Reality is complete and all-inclusive and therefore it must 
include the quality of worth. If not, the reality has been defined 
as something special, as a quality or as some qualities which 
exclude value. And we saw in the beginning of this paper that 
such a way of regarding reality would lead to contradiction and 
confusion. For, then, the realm of value would possess a reality 
of its own, and this value reality has to stand in relation to the 
worthless reality—a relation which from Bradley’s point of view 
must lead to hopeless confusion. If this way of regarding it 
were correct, it seems to follow that the complete must imply 
the perfect. 

But now we have seen above that value has no quality of its 
own. We could completely enumerate a given thing’s qualities 
without mentioning its value. There is no quality of which we 
could say, ‘‘This is the quality of worth.”’ And this fact, which 
we perhaps may call the non-descriptive character of the predi- 
cate of value, seems to threaten the above-mentioned bridge 
between the complete and the perfect. There seems to be no 
logical way of passing from the completeness of qualities to the 
perfectness of reality, since the value has no quality. We have, 
however, found the same state in the case of the idea of reality. 
We could enumerate all the qualities, e.g., of a lump of sugar 
without finding the unity. ‘We can discover no real unity exist- 
ing outside these qualities, or, again, existing within them.’’”” 
It is only in experience that we discover the unity. If you now 
declare that the worth is the real or the real the worth, it is 
evident that the same must hold about the value. You can dis- 
cover no value existing outside the qualities, or, again, existing 
within them. You cannot say, that is, that a rose is red and soft, 
scented in a certain way, and beautiful. The beauty is no qual- 
ity beside these descriptive qualities. It is just these qualities 


6 Thid., p. 412. 17 [bid., p. 19. 
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which are beautiful, or, perhaps you may say, the arrangement 
of these descriptive qualities. 

But from this fact follows, as we have tried to show, that there 
is no direct way from completeness to perfection; and if we 
cannot show that reality is perfect as well as complete, there is 
no reason why reality should be defined as that which satisfies. 
Now, Bradley was well aware of this difficulty. He says: 
“Doubtless a conclusion which fails to content all sides of my 
nature leaves me dissatisfied. But I see no direct way of passing 
from ‘this does not satisfy my nature’ to ‘therefore it is false.’ ’’** 
It may, in other words, be possible to think of a theoretically 
perfect, that is, a complete and true universe, which still does 
not satisfy my practical wants. 

But if Bradley knows no direct way, he tries an indirect way. 
And, of course, even while following this way, he is trying to be 
logical. I do not think it is correct to say that he is making some 
sort of postulate for the sake of faith or that he is leaving his 
strict theoretical way of reasoning in order to save the laws of 
human conduct. It is only from the point of view of the ‘‘com- 
plete” that I think we must say that his way of reaching the 
“perfect” is not the direct logical way, that is, that complete- 
ness does not imply perfection. 

Unrest and dissatisfaction must imply that we have ideas 
about something other than the given, something better and 
more harmonious. ‘The better way, I think, is to point out 
that all sides of our nature press for satisfaction, and, if left un- 
satisfied, will manifest themselves in idea.””® If now it is impossi- 
ble that these ideas could be realized, that must mean that they 
are shut out from reality, that is, that the universe is not only 
imperfect and dissatisfying but also incomplete and conse- 
quently also contradictory. The reality is, if that is right, a 
special and determined reality, and it must somehow stand in 
relation to that unreal reality which the unsatisfied desires and 
ideas represent. In short, dissatisfaction implies contradiction. 


%8 Thid., p. 154. 19 Essays, p. 222. Italics mine. 
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But if idea must not clash with sensation, then there cannot in the 
Absolute be unsatisfied desire or any practical unrest. For, in these, there 
is clearly an ideal element not concordant with presentation but struggling 
against it, and, if you remove this discordance, then with this all unsatis- 
fied desire is gone. In order for such a desire, even in its lower form, to 
persist, there must (so far as I can see) be an idea qualifying diversely a 
sensation and fixed for the moment in discord. And any such state is not 
compatible with theoretical harmony.” 

And, in Mind, 1894, he says: 

My argument, right or wrong, was simple and an extension of what 
went before. If all phenomena without abridgement, are to be consistent 
and one, then (I urged) they must be a complete individual and this whole 
must be perfect; because want of harmony between idea and existence 
and again pain, must mean discord and so contradiction.”* 

The intellectual and theoretical harmony has as supposition a 
possible identity of idea and fact. But a universe which does 
not satisfy us must imply that this identity fails. And, more- 
over, a merely intellectual harmony is an abstraction. Pains 
and pleasures, satisfaction and dissatisfaction, rest and unrest, 
in short, the realm of feelings, must also belong to reality. 


We can hardly suppose that in the whole this balance of pain and 
unrest could go on quite unperceived, shut off from the intellect in some 
by-world of mere feeling or sensation. And, if it were so, the intellect 
would itself, by this, have been imperfect. For failing to be all-inclusive 
it would have become limited from the outside and so defective, and so 
by consequence also internally discordant.” 


Here it perhaps would be correct to say that it is the demand 
for completeness which causes the demand for perfectness. But 
you can hardly say that it is the logical demand for complete- 
ness which is working, since it is impossible by any logical anal- 
ysis to find the qualities of “satisfaction” and “dissatisfaction.” 
It is rather the claim of experience that all its aspects should be 
taken care of in a complete universe which calls forth the idea of 
perfectness. 


2 Appearance and Reality, p. 156. Italics mine. 
at “Reply to a Criticism,” p. 234. Italics mine. 
2 Appearance and Reality, p. 610. 
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When now in “the one absorbing experience,”’ which is the 
reality, every “what” has found its “that,” every idea its actual 
foundation, and every quality is in harmony with all the other 
qualities, the consequence must be that this one absorbing ex- 
perience is satisfied with itself. And this fact is the foundation 
on which we stand when we say that reality is that which satis- 
fies and that the good is satisfaction. 

It may perhaps easily be said that Bradley in this way re- 
turns to the hedonism, demolished by himself. But when the 
boundary is to be set between hedonism and Bradley’s theory 
of worth, it is important to remember that he does not assign to 
satisfaction any quality of its own. And if you cannot experience 
satisfaction without something satisfying, it is no idea to try to 
cultivate some sort of agreeable feelings or states of minds, be- 
cause you cannot get it apart from reality. But, on the other 
hand, satisfaction serves as a criterion of our realization of real- 
ity and worth, and that is possible because its objective founda- 
tion is reality’s own satisfaction with itself. 

It is also this fact which is the foundation of our judgments 
of value. And these judgments of value must form an excep- 
tion in Bradley’s theory of judgment. Generally, he defines 
judgment in the following way: ‘Judgment adds an adjective 
to reality and this adjective is an idea made loose from its own 
existence and is working free from its implication with that.’ 
And “content” and ‘‘quality” means here anything distinguish- 
able, so as to be for us a content or quality.* But now we have 
shown that “good” has no quality of its own and that it has 
nothing which distinguishes it from the qualities. It was that 
fact which was the characteristic mark of the quality of reality 
(if we by a license may speak about “‘quality’’) and the identical 
quality of value. But, in such a case, it is impossible that the 
above-mentioned definition of judgment holds good of the judg- 
ment of value. 

The judgment of value—if we still may be permitted to speak 

%3 Tbid., p. 164. 24 Logic, p. 108, n. 16. 
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about judgment—may be said to be a judgment about reality 
itself. Now this statement may be incorrect, for we have seen 
that reality is nothing besides its attributes. The best way of 
stating the characteristic nature of the judgment of value may 
perhaps be to say that it is a judgment about the experience 
itself, about “the felt quality” or the “this.” And the “this” 
represents the reality in the object. And in the judgment of 
value, we try to make a universal of the “‘this,”’ but the nature 
of “this” is such that it cannot be a quality or universal. The 
“this” is something unique. 

Whatever comes as “‘this” offers itself, I agree, as positive and as self- 
contained, and so far as unique. But it does not follow from the above 
that the character of the “this” is self-consistent, or that the ‘‘this’’ fails 
even to offer itself as also passing beyond its own limits. Uniqueness, 
however, I agree, is claimed by the “this.” And when we take the “this” 
so, its negative reference to the “‘that’’ seems secondary and not essential. 
Internally, the “this’’ may contain an indefinite diversity, but all plurality 
within it, is (so far) subject to its immediate oneness. It is thus (so far) 
unique because admitting no transcendence, no disruption (that is) and 
separation of “what” from “that.” 

For the theoretical judgment this separation is essential, and 
the stress is laid on the meaning of the predicate. When we try 
to use the “‘this” as predicate, it, however, is the aspect of pres- 
ence which dominates. And it must be much the same in the 
judgment of value. It is the “felt quality,” the experience we 
try tocatch. And that may perhaps be the explanation of the 
non-descriptive nature of the predicates of value. 

The judgment of value may in one sense be said to be intui- 
tive. In Ethical Studies (2d ed.) Bradley says: “That which 
tells us what in particular is right and wrong is not reflection 
but intuition. We know what is right in a particular case by 
what we may call an immediate judgment, or an intuitive sub- 
sumption.”* Perhaps we may call it a general judgment, be- 
cause it tries to catch the unity of the qualities. But, of course, 
that is not quite correct; for, as we have seen, the “this” is 


5 Ibid., p. 653. %P. 194. 
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something quite unique. But it is general in that sense, that if 
you try to explain why you, e.g., find a woman beautiful, you 
have to enumerate all her descriptive qualities. The value, as 
the reality, in one sense is the unity of these qualities, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that value is nothing 
distinguished from these qualities; it is the arrangement of 
qualities, but at the same time it is the qualities themselves. 
And that is one reason why the judgments of value are so vari- 
able. The subject may be differently developed and have a dif- 
ferent power of distinguishing these descriptive qualities; and, 
of course, if you have not been aware of all the qualities, you 
cannot experience the unity with the same intensity—and that 
is why one person, e.g., may be unaffected by a picture and 
another in the same picture find an intense satisfaction. 

In one sense, the experience of value may be said to be sub- 
jective. The supreme and absolute worth is the absolute reality, 
and any other value is dependent on the experience of a finite 
subject and caused by this finitude; they are fragments of this 
supreme value, and their fragmentariness depends on the finite- 
ness of the different subjects. 

Let us now consider our point of view in relation to certain antagonistic 

ideas and first again the common error that there is something “right in 
itself” for us to do, in the sense that either there must be some absolute 
rule of morality, the same for all persons without distinction of time and 
places, or else that all morality is “relative,” and hence no morality. Let 
us begin by remarking that there is no such fixed code or rule of right, it is 
abundantly clear that morality of one time is not that of another time, 
what men consider good in one age might in another age not be thought 
good and what would be right for us here might be mean and base in 
another country and what would be wrong for us here, might there be 
our bounden duty.” 
We have seen already that the actual ‘“‘here-and-now”’ self 
works as a criterion, and that the approval or disapproval shows 
itself in satisfaction or dissatisfaction. But this satisfaction is, 
of course, dependent on the subject’s degree of reality. 


27 [bid., p. 189. 
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Objective, again, Bradley thinks the value is, in the sense that 
in a given particular case, there is only one mode of action 
which is right. If any other subject is in exactly the same cir- 
cumstances as I, it also has to act in exactly the same way. And, 
moreover, we have seen that the feelings of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction not only are states of finite centers but also have 
their objective foundation in reality. 

Either there is no morality, so says the moral consciousness, or moral 
duties exist independently of their position by this or that person: my 
duty may be mine and no other man’s, but I do not make it mine. If it is 
duty, it would be duty of any person in my case and condition, whether 
he thought so or not: in a word duty is “objective,”’ in the sense of not 
being contingent on the mere opinion or choice of this or that subject.% 


The end of the moral life is self-realization; that is, the self 
tries to get as real as possible. A thing ArBrC is more real than 
a thing ArB, that is, it is less dependent on merely external cir- 
cumstances. It is the same with the self: in self-realization the 
self tries to be as autonomous as possible. It is evident that the 
moral value presupposes degrees of worth. If everything has 
got the same value, there can be nothing to realize; there must 
be an idea of something better than the “‘here-and-now”’ given 
if there shall be any action. If we identify reality and value, it 
seems to follow that we have to assume degrees of reality. If 
we deny this proposition, that must be the same as to say that 
ArB has the same degree of reality (R) as CrD, but that the 
value V’ of ArB is greater than the value V” of CrB. And that 
must imply that value has a quality of its own and that the 
quality is quite independent of the other qualities. But now we 
have seen that it is not possible to discover such a quality apart 
from the other qualities; and the relation between this independ- 
ent quality of value and the quality of reality must lead to con- 
tradiction and confusion. The same result follows if we say that 
there may be degrees of reality, but that those degrees must not 
necessarily imply degrees of value. That is, the value of ArB 
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(V’) is the same as the value of ArBrC (V”). That again must 
imply that value has a quality of its own, a quality which stands 
in a merely external relation to reality. Now we know that, ac- 
cording to Bradley, a relation cannot be merely external, and, 
consequently, V’ and V” cannot be identical. There must be a 
difference, and that is a difference in reality. 

Of course, there is still a way of escape. And that is to deny 
the experience of value. But I think that is a doctrine which is 
impossible to hold, if you try to be consistent. Of course, you 
can say that you do not care about logic and consequences, but 
then I suppose you have finished also with philosophy. The 
starting-point for such an argument as that of Bradley is that 
there is such a fact as experience of value, and that this experi- 
ence, somehow, has to be counted in reality. 


RvuE DENFERE ROCHEREAN 98 
Paris XIV, FRANCE 





DISCUSSION 


A SYMPOSIUM: THE AIM AND CONTENT OF 
GRADUATE TRAINING IN ETHICS 


Professor Adams: 

Graduate studies in the field of ethics, as in other fields, are presumably 
focused upon fundamental theoretical problems awaiting an adequate an- 
swer, rather than upon imparting information concerning what is toler- 
ably stable and secure. But if this is the case, I do not know where to 
draw the line, in the field of ethics, between undergraduate and graduate 
instruction. The basic theoretical problems are, in my judgment, pre- 
cisely what an elementary course in ethics should be concerned with. The 
only difference is that graduate students are expected to have some 
familiarity with the more important classical and contemporary literature 
of the field. 

There are two regions into which the student of ethics must venture if 
ethics is to recover, as I believe it should, something of the scope of “moral 
philosophy” in the older sense of that term. No reflective analysis of 
fundamental ethical concepts can for long be exempt from logic and meta- 
physics. This is especially true of the central ethical concept, that of 
“value” itself. What the good life for man really is, as well as what good 
institutions and a good civilization are, depends upon the sort of creature 
man is supposed to be, and this is surely an affair of metaphysics if any- 
thing is. In the second place, but not less important, ethics should occupy 
a central position in the whole field of the humanistic, historical, and so- 
cial studies. An understanding of human conduct and its achievements in 
the historical life of humanity is everywhere concerned with human valua- 
tions. An adequate ethics would play a réle in the studies concerned with 
man similar to that played by mathematics in the study of the physical 
world. Hence I think that graduate studies in ethics cannot be safely 
divorced from the fields of economics, philosophy of history, and social 
theory. I do not necessarily mean that ethics should concern itself more 
with “practical” problems and less with “theoretical” issues. Any prob- 
lem, when reflectively analyzed and treated, perforce becomes a matter of 
theory. What we so much need is a theoretical understanding and analy- 
sis of the contemporary human and social scene. This is the scene of 
values no less than of facts and factual processes. Nothing which pertains 
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to this scene, its conflicts and problems, is irrelevant to the student of 
ethics. Not very much is to be gained, it seems to me, in trying to specify 
in advance what, within this unlimited field, graduate studies in ethics 
should be concerned with. That, in ethics no less than elsewhere, depends 
upon the interest and genius of the individual student. 
GEORGE P. ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Professor Ducasse: 

Graduate training in ethics may have any of several aims in view. 
Probably the more common is that of preparation to teach courses in 
ethics in colleges or universities. Another would be to lay the necessary 
foundations for work contributing to the solution of the problems of ethi- 
cal theory. Yet another would be to obtain the background of ethical 
theory needed by persons interested in the social sciences to deal dis- 
criminatingly with the ethical issues arising in their field. A closely related 
fourth might be to arrive at some definite and coherent ethical philosophy, 
in the light of which to act either in private life or in various forms of 
endeavor after social betterment. 

A careful and critical study of the classical systems of ethics and of the 
recent literature of the subject would naturally form a fundamental part 
of the training demanded by any of these aims. Another essential part 
would consist of a survey of the ethical ideas of primitive tribes and of 
civilized peoples in various countries at various times in their histories. 
A study of general, social, and abnormal psychology might well be re- 
garded as almost indispensable. Especially for students interested in ap- 
plied ethics, courses in economics, sociology, and political science would 
suggest themselves; and for such students training in statistical methods, 
with the proper preparation in mathematics, would occasionally be very 
useful. 

The writer believes that in the field of philosophy, and therefore in that 
of ethical theory, knowledge properly so called, and not merely opinion, 
is susceptible of being eventually attained, however long and hard may 
be the way still to be traveled before it is reached. This belief has a corol- 
lary, itself possessed of a negative and a positive aspect. The negative is 
that, except where the teaching of the history of ethical theory is the chief 
aim in view, a minutely searching historical study of the writings of ethical 
writers is not necessary and does not constitute the most profitable way 
for a graduate student to spend his time. When a science is, like ethics, an 
important and living one, it has a subject matter other than its own his- 
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tory; and it is by direct attack upon this subject matter that the science 
develops. Such direct attack was the procedure of the writers on ethics 
whose works are today objects of historical studies; and it is also the 
method by which the natural and the social sciences have progressed. Ac- 
quaintance with the theories of earlier writers is indeed of value for con- 
structive attempts in the field of ethical philosophy. But such acquaint- 
ance has neither more nor less value in this field than it has in that of the 
natural and social sciences. The nature of its functions is the same in 
both. 

The positive corollary of the belief that knowledge and not only opinion 
is attainable in philosophy is that, where progress toward the attainment 
of such knowledge is part of the student’s aim, his training should furnish 
him with the appropriate equipment. This equipment would consist of 
habits of thinking more logically rigorous, and of a conceptual apparatus 
more powerful, than have generally been given to the investigation of 
philosophical problems. The writer believes that so long as those prob- 
lems continue to be approached in the same stereotyped terms and dis- 
cussed in the same loose way, little tangible progress will be made toward 
their solution. Philosophy, indeed, has not yet an adequate understand- 
ing of what scientific method consists of as applied to its problems. But 
the direction of progress without doubt lies in attempting to formulate 
them and to deal with them with enough precision to make it possible at 
least to disprove propositions that happen to be false. And the means of 
doing this are nowadays gradually coming within our reach. 

An example of what the type of intellectual equipment here in view 
would have to include in the field of ethics would be the logical theory of 
Quantity. No one is in position to discuss intelligently hedonism, or in- 
deed any other theory in which a calculus of values may be necessary, un- 
less he first has a firm grasp of the distinction between intensive and ex- 
tensive quantities, and of what in the concrete it means for real (as dis- 
tinguished from mathematical) quantities to obey or not obey the asso- 
ciative and commutative laws. 

As concerns the method of graduate training in ethics, the writer be- 
lieves that, especially in the last two years of graduate work, the taking 
of set courses should play a very minor part. Rather, the nature, scope, 
and degree of advancement of the examinations the student will have to 
take in order to demonstrate his fitness to receive the Doctor’s degree 
should be defined for him in written form at the time he begins his gradu- 
ate studies; and he should be given to understand that his work in the 
graduate school consists, not in taking courses, but in acquiring the 
knowledge and doing the thinking needed in order to pass these examina- 
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tions and write his thesis. Courses should be regarded by him only in the 
light of possible help to these ends. His graduate education, in other 
words, should be fundamentally self-education, with benefit of the advice 
of competent guides. 

One among other valuable services these guides may render to the stu- 
dent is to formulate for him numbers of comprehensive questions relating 
to various parts of his field of studies, the student then searching on his 
own initiative for the information and the insights needed to answer those 
questions. This mode of study, to the extent that it is possible, has great 
psychological advantages over that of going through a certain body of 
literature with merely the unexciting idea in mind that one ought to be 
familiar with it. 

Graduate students of ethics who expect to become teachers should by 
all means serve for some time as assistants in courses in the subject, read- 
ing papers and reports, conducting quiz or discussion sections, and occa- 
sionally giving some lectures, under the supervision of the instructor in 


charge. 
C. J. Ducasse 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Professor Everett: 

The purpose of graduate study in ethics, beyond the enrichment of the 
student’s own thought, is, in my judgment, the preparation for successful 
teaching and fruitful writing. Both of these activities have as their end 
the promotion of right thinking concerning the conduct of life throughout 
the entire range of human relations. Before dealing with the content of 
study, I turn for a moment to the subject of time-requirement. 

It would seem a very modest requirement to insist upon the full equiv- 
alent of one serious course in ethics during the period of graduate training. 
It may be doubted whether even this minimum is not more than has some- 
times been exacted. For this, and other reasons, the training in ethics re- 
quired for the doctorate has, in my opinion, been less satisfactory than 
in most other fields of philosophy. It has too often been assumed that 
anyone holding a teaching position ina department of philosophy was quite 
competent to give instruction in ethics, whereas no subject in the curricu- 
lum demands a more careful preparation or a wider range of knowledge. 
It also calls for a temper of mind at once judicial and courageous, rigorous 
and sympathetic. The inadequate preparation of teachers of ethics and 
the traditionally narrow scope of their studies are undoubtedly a chief 
reason for the small enrolment in the subject reported from many colleges 
and universities. That this situation need not exist, is evidenced by the 
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fact that at the same time large classes have been steadily maintained in 
certain institutions. No academic subject should make a stronger appeal 
to the undergraduate, for none so intimately concerns the deepest and 
most abiding interests of his life. 

The basic content of graduate training will, it may be assumed, arouse 
little controversy. Departments of philosophy would probably agree that 
the student must gain a competent knowledge of ethical theory, its his- 
tory, and a general theory of value as the foundation of any system of 
ethics which he may accept. The abundant material available for such 
studies is too familiar to require specification. How far this work shall be 
done in regular scheduled courses, and how far by supervised reading, re- 
ports, and consultations, may be left to the department in which the stu- 
dent is enrolled. 

Much more, however, remains to be said concerning the content of 
study for the prospective teacher of ethics, if he is to be fully equipped for 
his task. And it may be well at this point to distinguish between those 
graduate students who have a strong, perhaps a predominant, interest in 
ethics and those whose chief philosophical interest lies elsewhere. It is 
from the former group that most of the teachers of ethics will presumably 
be drawn. Such prospective teachers should be strongly urged to extend 
their studies to include the field of the social sciences. This whole domain 
requires ethical treatment, since all the human interests here involved are 
ultimately moral interests. Although the limitations of a graduate course 
permit no more than a beginning of such study, the ultimate aim should 
be no less than an ethical survey of contemporary civilization. The urgen- 
cy of the need for this wider understanding lies in the enormous extension 
of collective and corporate interests which have supplanted the individual 
relationships of earlier American life. 

Ethical thinking; like economic and political thinking, has failed to 
keep pace with the rapid march of events. Our traditional morality is in- 
effective in the present crisis of civilization because it is so largely irrele- 
vant to the situation. It has proved as inadequate in the control of the 
forces of a machine age as the rules of the road belonging to the day of 
horse-drawn vehicles would prove in the control of motor traffic on our 
crowded thoroughfares. What more striking contrast in contemporary 
life than that between the almost universal decency, kindliness, and con- 
sideration which one finds in relations with individuals, and the chaotic, 
irrational, and ruthless course of our corporate life! 

Any consideration of graduate training in ethics leads inevitably to the 
question: What kind of teaching will best serve the needs of the under- 
graduate? I shall not enter into any details of a program, as the subject 
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was fully;treatedjin‘an‘earlier symposium. One or two general considera- 
tions, however, seem pertinent to the present discussion. 

In a class of one hundred students, it is doubtful if more than one or 
two will pursue the study of philosophy as a vocation or even as a special 
intellectual interest. The teaching of the ninety and nine should not pro- 
ceed, as has sometimes been the case, on the assumption that they are all 
to become technically trained philosophers. I do not mean that an intro- 
ductory course can dispense with a consideration of theory, but once the 
nature and extension of morality is made clear by study and discussion, 
the problems of contemporary life—often to the surprise of the student 
who has been accustomed to other labels— will emerge as moral problems. 
Even the ordinary undergraduate can be made to see where, in the exist- 
ing order, our avowed and professedly cherished ideals meet contradiction 
and suffer defeat. This implies no attempt to give ready-made solutions or 
to encourage the student to accept hasty schemes for the regeneration of 
society. But it does mean that the teaching of ethics will seek to arouse 
students to a vital interest in the problems of the world in which they 
must live, and to prevent them if possible from joining the hosts of moral 
Philistines who have been graduated from our colleges and universities. 

If the graduate student who desires to teach ethics will rightly conceive 
his task, and will consent to a laborious preparation, he will find a great 
opportunity and a corresponding satisfaction in his career. 

WALTER GOoDNOW EVERETT 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Professor Parker: 

_ Since I accept the “value” point of view in ethics, I believe that the 

\ basis of all training in the subject should be a thorough study of the gen- 
eral theory of value. This study is best pursued historically, beginning 
with the Austrians, who first made of it an independent discipline, and 
should then proceed to contemporary discussions. The anticipations of 
value theory by the British utilitarians and others should, of course, not 
be neglected. One very important result of this approach is the insight 
that, in a profound sense, all values are “moral,” since they all engender 
norms and imperatives; even aesthetic values are moral in this sense, for, 
Is not beauty something that we “‘ought’’ to enjoy? Indeed, much of the 
subject matter of what is commonly called ethics is a highly specialized 
realm of the general kingdom of values, having to do with the specific 
values that arise in life so far as it is institutionalized. But it is sheer 
prejudice to regard these values as dominantly important, as more impor- 
tant, say, than friendship, beauty, or mystical religion. To enable one to 
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discern the proper, but not undue, importance of morals, in the restricted 
sense, is another one of the advantages of the approach through the con- 
cept of value. 

We may, I believe, distinguish two things which are commonly em- 
braced in what is called ethics: one, the study of the supreme or highest 
good, the correlation and systematization of all values, upon which alone 
the “categorical imperative’’ is based; and, two, the study of the struc- 
tures and values distinctively characteristic of the community, of the in- 
stitution, such as customs, conventions, mores, morale, loyalty, laws, 
rights and duties, and the like. Now to me it is clear that the study of the 
former demands some sort of survey of all values, without which a nar- 
rowly moralistic or, per contra, “‘aesthetistic’’ outlook is hardly avoidable. 
The student of ethics must, therefore, attempt to get some insight into 
such “‘non-moral” values as those of play, art, unconventional forms of 
love and friendship, and religion. And this insight should be sought by 
contact with life no less than by study. The inadequacy of classic views of 
the highest good, in the case of the greatest philosophers, whose powers of 
reflection cannot be impugned, can easily be traced to defects in first-hand 
acquaintance with values. Hence I should say that, for example, the study 
of so seemingly remote a subject matter as Rococo art might offer an ex- 
cellent contribution to graduate study in ethics. 

Coming now to graduate training in moral philosophy in the second 
and narrower sense, here again I should recommend an effort to get a di- 
rect acquaintance with moral problems and values. I am not, of course, 
recommending this as a substitute for the study of the works of the moral 
philosophers, or as a substitute for the rigorous analysis of concepts. 
Moral philosophy is philosophy, that is, it is theory, and no valuable 
theory is likely to be constructed without the help of the recorded thought 
of other philosophers. A study of the history of ethical theory, I would, , 
therefore, place second to the study of the theory of value in the formal 
training of graduate students in ethics. But my contention is that one 
cannot even understand a theory, much less construct one, without first- 
hand contact with the facts that are the materials for theory. In a work 
too little known among English-speaking students, in which most of what 
Bergson and Croce have said regarding the relation of the concept to in- 
tuition is anticipated, Herder poses the question whether, for example, if a 
man had read the Esprit des lois he would know as much about politics as 
Montesquieu himself, and he answers with the blunt query, “Bist du jetzt 
Montesquieu?” Hence the value to students of ethics of courses in so- 
ciology, political science, criminology, anthropology, and the like; but 
even such studies will not take the place of first-hand experience. 
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I am not suggesting that graduate students should prepare themselves 
in ethics by becoming social workers, politicians, or psychiatrists. Ethics, 
once more, is philosophy; it is not applied sociology or psychology. It 
does not come within the purview of ethics to solve a single social or po- 
litical problem. This, to the great detriment of ethical philosophy in our 
country, is too often forgotten by teachers of ethics. The League of Na- 
tions, the ways and means of securing peace, the methods of prison reform 
and of education, socialism, and capitalism—these are not in themselves 
ethical problems. They are problems of social technique. Let me illus- 
trate. The insight that at least three ends are sought in criminal justice— 
the protection of law-abiding members of society, the moral education of 
the offender, and the satisfaction of the almost instinctive demand of the 
injured for retribution—belongs properly to ethics; but the problem as to 
how these ends are to be achieved, whether through incarceration, parole, 
indeterminate sentences, capital or corporal punishment, or what not, 
is a technical, not a philosophic, problem—no more so than whether infla- 
tion of the currency is a wise means of restoring prosperity. Naturally a 
philosopher—or a physicist—may have sound views on such questions, 
but not qua philosopher or physicist. No; what the graduate student of 
ethics must have as part of his training is sympathetic contact with the 
needs of men, which is easily distinguished from knowledge of the tech- 
nique of fulfilling them. This is a necessary supplement to all formal 
study. For it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for an inexperienced man to be a good moral philosopher. But always, let 
me add, experience must be viewed as providing material for theory; for 
the young, as for the mature philosopher, it is no end in itself. 


DEWI1T PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Professor Sharp: 

Ethics is first of all a descriptive science, its subject matter covering 
both judgments of right and judgments of good. The phenomena with 
which it deals are very far from being the simple affairs commonly pic- 
tured in the textbooks and even in the majority of treatises. If we are to 
have ethical systems which are anything better than mere pieces of specu- 
lation or essays in autobiography, a comprehensive and profound knowl- 
edge of these judgments is essential. The imparting of this knowledge, 
and, above all, the training of students in methods of adding to the store 
of existing knowledge should be the primary aim of graduate work in 
ethics. Only in a limited degree can this end be attained through the cus- 
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tomary study of the history of ethical theorizing. Such study is not, in- 
deed, without value, for we need not merely data but also organization of 
data. We must accordingly be familiar with the history of past attempts 
in this field. Furthermore, there are ethical systems, like those of the 
eighteenth-century British moralists and Beneke, which are rich in mate- 
rial content. When all this is admitted, it still remains true that the most 
urgent need of present-day ethics is a larger supply of facts. We must ac- 
quaint ourselves more completely, not merely with the moral judgments 
of the normal adults living about us, but also with the moral judgments of 
young children, of the criminal mind, of primitive people, and of the vari- 
ous semi-civilized peoples, all viewed in relation to their environment as 
they themselves see their environment. We need to understand the actual 
opinions of business men on the concrete moral issues with which they 
have to deal in the course of the day’s work, the parallel opinions of the 
wives and mothers in the home, of our citizens in their relation alike to 
their civic duties and to contemporary social and political problems, and 
much else of the same nature. Furthermore, our study must not be con- 
fined to moral judgments in the strict sense of the term. It must include 
those judgments upon conduct frequently confused with them not merely 
by laymen but also by professional moralists—aesthetic judgments upon 
conduct, immediate repulsions, judgments of “dignity,” judgments of 
“propriety,” and many others of this kind. Back of all this there should 
be a sound psychology to aid in the determination of the source or sources 
in the human mind of these varied and often contradictory phenomena. 

A great desideratum is a seminary in the development of moral ideas in 
America during the past three centuries. It would deal with the varying 
attitudes toward slavery, the duel, the lottery and other forms of gam- 
bling, the use of intoxicants, religious toleration, changes in business, pro- 
fessional, and political morals, in codes of sexual morality, the treatment 
of criminals, etc.; and it would not despise inquiry into such matters as 
the attitude of religious people toward the theater, card-playing, and 
dancing. Here is an opportunity to do for our own country what Lecky 
tried to do for the Roman Empire. We have a wealth of material at our 
disposal, and in places can see changes of great importance actually going 
on before our inner eye, and can, in part, at least, determine their causes. 

This exact and comprehensive knowledge of the data of our science is 
required not merely for descriptive and explanatory but also for norma- 
tive purposes. Only a detailed and accurate survey of the varieties of 
moral judgments and of pseudo-moral judgments upon conduct can de- 
termine whether the attempt to find some objectively valid standard 
among or beneath this huge and apparently inchoate mass is doomed to 
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failure or may expect success; and if the latter, how such success can be 
attained. 

The preparation of the trained ethical scholar should include studies 
in business, in political and social ethics, and, if possible, in the field of 
education. Ethics as a descriptive and particularly as a normative dis- 
cipline lies at the foundation of every one of the social sciences. The 
ethicist should be aware of this fact and proclaim it abroad, since it seems 
to be hidden from everyone else, laymen and special students of these 
subjects alike. In order that he may discover this relationship for him- 
self, he should make excursions into these fields by means of seminaries or 
otherwise; and later on, when his colleagues in economics, or political sci- 
ence, or law, or sociology, or education find that he is really able to con- 
tribute to the solution of their problems, they will give him and his dis- 
cipline such recognition as his services deserve. 

Ethics is today carried on, for the most part, as a side line to meta- 
physics, just as two generations ago it was a side line to the office of the 
college president. Perhaps the greatest need of ethics today is a declara- 
tion of independence. This does not mean that ethical investigation has 
no relation to metaphysical problems. Every science leads up to such 
problems. It means, rather, that the time has come when we should en- 
courage and prepare certain of our pupils to devote themselves primarily 
to ethics, as other men are trained to spend their lives in the study of 
metaphysics or mathematics. 

In all our work with our graduate students we must never forget that 
they are to be not merely scholars and—we hope—investigators but also 
teachers. If their classroom work is to be fruitful, they must know what 
are the problems which are disturbing their pupils’ minds and how to help 
them in solving these problems. But this topic I must leave with nothing 


more than this hint. 
F. C. SHARP 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor Tufts: 
The autobiographies in the volumes of Contemporary American Philoso- 


phy seem to indicate that few of their authors are primarily interested in 
ethics. Epistemology, metaphysics, religion, stand out. Few have listed 
books in this field. Doubtless the particular bent given to the interests 
of the 50 per cent who studied under Royce has had much to do with this. 
The prominence of physical science has also contributed to the preference 
given to speculative questions. Yet so long as Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
and Kant keep their place in the philosophical heavens as stars of the 
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first magnitude, it would appear probable that the present emphasis rep- 
resents a swing of the pendulum, rather than a permanent displacement. 
And if the philosopher is at times tempted to pass the social, educational, 
and political questions, which once called out the powers of a Hobbes or 
a Locke, on to the social scientists, and to resign from what the eighteenth 
century declared to be the proper study of mankind in favor of the an- 
thropologist and psychologist, he runs the risk of lowering still more the 
estimation in which philosophy is at present held. 

I assume that the classics of ethical literature have been surveyed be- 
fore graduate work begins. If not, I should suggest a preliminary course in 
Greek ethics or in Hobbes, the moral-sense writers, and utilitarianism 
with emphasis on the relation of theory to the ethos and culture of the 
Greek and British peoples, respectively. The great interpreter of the con- 
sciousness of duty must also be reckoned with in laying foundations. It is 
unfortunate that the student often comes to Kant without appreciating 
Kant’s data. He is likely to regard Kant as inventing duty and the cate- 
gorical imperative and attempting to impose them upon a rebellious 
world. Whereas, if the student gets into the Hebrew-Christian moral con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and into the presuppositions of Roman and 
common law, on the other, he will be able to view Kant’s problem as that 
of so interpreting the existing consciousness of duty as to make room for 
freedom. 

With a background of three great types of ethical theory, the student 
may then address himself to four problems: 

1. A definition of the distinctive field and problems of ethics as dis- 
tinguished from those of the sciences and of metaphysics. I have found 
G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica valuable for its sharp statement of the 
fallacies implied in certain definitions of good which tend to resolve ethics 
into biology, or psychology, or metaphysics. 

2. Asecond problem is that of the exploration of the moral conscious- 
ness. I know no better first aid in this search than Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics. The patience, candor, and fair-mindedness of this classic ought to 
leave a permanent impression. It should be supplemented on the side of 
theory by Green or Bradley, and on the side of the morality of common 
sense by the methods of genetic and comparative ethics. 

3. Discrimination does not mean isolation. Ethics is not to be resolved 
into biology, medicine, law, the social sciences, but this does not mean 
that it can afford to ignore the problems these set or the restatements 
which progress in these disciplines calls for. No single work can be named 
for this inquiry. The student may best get his basis by work in one of 
these related fields. The moral consciousness is inseparably bound up 
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with the structure and functions of the fundamental institutions of hu- 
man society. It is a vicious abstraction to consider rights and justice 
apart from concrete relations of government; or welfare apart from eco- 
nomic conditions and educational opportunities. Marx may be relegated 
to the economist, crime and divorce to the lawyer, corrupt politics to the 
political scientist, and unemployment to social welfare agencies; but an 
ethics which has no understanding of these problems and no contribution 
toward their discussion or solution is missing an opportunity. A teacher 
whose graduate work has failed to orient him in some one of these rela- 
tions to the problems of the day need not be surprised if his point of view 
is regarded by his students and the public as academic. 

4. Is ethics worth while? Is it as important as, say, the nature of 
space? Doubtless, different minds will differ in their answers. But it is 
surely a question which the student should consider. When he has come 
to realize the depth and reach of ethical problems he will be in a position 
to consider the question of Plato, of Hobbes, of Spinoza, of Kant: Is there 
any relation between what is and what ought to be, between the real and 
the good? Can the metaphysician omit moral factors in his inventory of 
his universe, confining himself for his real work to the phenomena of the 
physical universe? And conversely, are moral distinctions and values so 
rooted in cosmic structures and processes as either to give them firm 
foundation or to involve them in a process of Heraclitean flux—for obvi- 
ously a metaphysical foundation may mean either permanence or change. 

There is one reason why the field of ethics may appeal to some minds. 
What a man thinks about space, time, or physical evolution is likely to 
make little difference with the course of events, or even with his own fu- 
ture. What he believes about the good and duty may make a great deal. 

J. H. Turts 


SanTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN ANGLO-SAXON PuILosopuy. By John H. 

Muirhead. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 446. $5.00. 

The studies in English and American philosophy which Dr. Muirhead 
presents in this volume are a highly valuable contribution to the history 
of British and American idealism, although their greatest significance may 
not be in establishing the thesis stated in the Preface. That thesis is that 
the common view of British philosophy, which regards the empirical tradi- 
tion as the important and genuinely British contribution and holds ideal- 
ism to be a foreign invasion, is one-sided if not wholly mistaken. Part I 
offers Cambridge Platonism and its aftermath of Morris and Collier at 
Oxford as evidence that Plato early found congenial minds in Britain. 
The remaining three quarters of the volume, however, which deal with 
nineteenth-century idealism, seem less concerned with evidence of the na- 
tive interest in idealism than in the story of how Hegel came to England 
and the subsequent development of Kantianism and Hegelianism, with 
especial attention to Bradley and Royce. It is, indeed, pointed out that 
Jowett’s Platonic studies were influential, but the course of exposition 
follows the German rather than the Jowett clue. If one were chiefly con- 
cerned to prove the native trend toward idealism, he might consider as 
more in point the lead of the “English divines” offered by Coleridge, 
which Dr. Muirhead has treated in his volume on Coleridge. It may be 
added that the emphasis on harmony and the social whole in Shaftesbury 
was a Hellenic note, and that Jonathan Edwards in his conception of Ex- 
cellence was nearer to Plato than to Locke. 

But it would be silly to quibble over the question whether Dr. Muir- 
head proves a certain thesis, and meanwhile to lose sight of the main 
values actually present in the book. These are: first, its sympathetic ac- 
count of the outstanding philosophical movements of the later decades of 
the nineteenth century by an active member of the movement; second, 
the studies of Bradley and Royce; and, finally, the critical appraisal in the 
concluding chapter of what is dead and what is alive in idealism. 

Less attention is devoted to idealistic ethics than to idealistic logic and 
metaphysics, but Bradley’s Ethical Studies is given due recognition. Per- 
haps we are as yet not far enough away from the controversies of the war 
period to view objectively the social and political philosophies of Green 
and Bosanquet and their criticism by Hobhouse and others. 
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Readers who are impatient of historical study may turn to the conclud- 
ing chapter on “What Is Dead and What Is Alive in Idealism” for a stout 
defense of what the author regards as essential Platonic principles. Even 
the “Absolute” is held to be essential in ethics as well as in metaphysics. 
In ethics it is defined as “the call of the whole,” whether in the individual 
self or in the social organism, and the standard of good is held to be “the 
degree of wholeness which an object of interest gives to the subject of it.” 

“ This brings us to the persistent problem of the relation of value to being, 
. Are they independent? If not, which is the more fundamental as a philoso- 
phical principle? Dr. Muirhead says, “‘it is impossible to explain value in 
terms of existence.” Yet in locating the standard of good in “wholeness” 
is he not at least judging value by a non-value category? Is not this to 
abstract the formal, quantitative character from concrete human living 
and human society in which human value is found, and to set this formal 
aspect above the vital process? Dr. Muirhead would no doubt retort (p. 
438), “It is idle to appeal to the universal interest in life Life, apart 
from the contents of life, is as much an abstraction as pleasure or interest. 
It is the life of a man, not of an oyster, that it concerns us to live, and the 
question returns as to the intrinsic nature of such a life, and what it is 
that makes one man’s life of greater value than another’s.” To which the 
questioner might in turn rejoin, “Granted, but are we really on firmer 
ethical ground with the standard of wholeness than with the more pecu- 


liarly value standard—which may also claim Platonic authority as 
phrased for example, by George Eliot, ‘because our souls see that it is 
good’?” 


J. H. Turts 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Poticy AND Eruics In Business. By Carl F. Taeusch. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xit+624. $5.00. 

Among the signs which mark this discordant age is a growing disregard 
of academic property rights. Adventurers, in the name of squatter sov- 
ereignty, stake out claims in alien domains, and vested proprietors no 
longer zealously guard their frontiers against invasions. An example of 
such intellectual trespass, now too familiar to be startling, is a tome upon 
the ethics of trade by a member of the staff of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. The author’s native habitat is philosophy; the phe- 
nomena he seeks to domesticate belong to business; the sources of his 
study are the law reports and the records of administrative commissions. 
The venture runs counter to the scholarly folkways that were; and, be- 
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cause it does, it provides both an interesting spectacle and a contribution 
to understanding. 

The manner of the book is-determined by the elements out of which it 
is made. It brings the questions and the tricks-of-the-trade of one dis- 
cipline to the facts and the problems of another. The task which the 
author sets for himself is gigantic, and he is an intrepid adventurer in 
attempting to reduce to terms of ethical order so vast and incoherent a 
mass of materials. As a background for his specific studies he presents 
something of the growth of American industry, the creation of the social 
structure, and the development of the ideas and values which have come 
to live in our heads. Items appear side by side which are not usually found 
in juxtaposition—Plato and the specialization of industrial functions, 
fundamentalism and “the insistence of management and capital upon 
their own rights,” altruism and trade piracy, William James and the indig- 
enous business ideology. Against the cultural matrix, and with reference 
to a very practical—sometimes an almost opportunistic—right and wrong, 
such policies as full-line forcing, trade association, industrial espionage, 
price-cutting, the limitation of production, the maintenance of market 
channels, and competitive bidding are passed in review. The issues are 
always dramatically, and often sharply, stated; the clash of conflicting 
values is clearly presented; and, at least a great deal of light is thrown 
upon the goodness and the badness of the ways which distinguish business. 
And nowhere does the discussion become overgeneral or get lost in ab- 
stractions; for a case method, borrowed from law and adapted to the prob- 
lem, keeps the inquiry concrete. 

It is not easy to appraise in detail the workmanship of so comprehen- 
sive a book. Many of its topics lie beyond the knowledge of the reviewer; 
and it chances, curiously enough, that, where he is most competent to 
appraise, the lines of the argument are weakest. The discussion of the 
anti-trust laws repeatedly exhibits a lack of skill in the technique of read- 
ing judicial decisions. The author fails to separate procedural from sub- 
stantive questions and not infrequently mistakes dicta for holdings. He 
habitually speaks of the court as a unit; forgets that “the opinion” is a 
compromise which represents, not what any justice would say, but what 
all who concur are willing to accept; and fails to check case against case to 
discover the minimum of agreement. In the Standard Oil case,' the chief 
justice, Mr. White, did announce “the rule of reason,” but in language so 
general as to present no criteria by which lawful is to be distinguished 
from unlawful restraint of trade. In the case of the United States Steel 


* Standard Oil Company v. United States, 221 U.S. 1. 
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Corporation,’ the court did not accept “the functional” as against the me- 
chanical interpretation of the statute; the opinion did not reflect the views 
of the bench, for the decision was made by a vote of four to three, and the 
two justices who did not sit would, had they been eligible, have voted with 
the minority. It is unfortunate that “a student of social philosophy” 
should regard this case as settling the question of “major public policy” 
and concern himself no more with “the judicial interpretation of the Sher- 
man Act.” In the Trenton Potteries case,3 of which there is no mention, 
the court refused to apply “the rule of reason” to an agreement of rival 
manufacturers to maintain prices. It held that the mere power to fix 
prices was enough to constitute a violation of the law, and that the pro- 
priety of the exercise of the power was a matter into which the court 
would—and could—not go. Recent decisions, especially in cases involv- 
ing moving pictures‘ and the packers,’ indicate a tendency to revert to 
strict interpretation. The matter is an intricate one, and a more experi- 
enced person would have avoided categorical statement. In the disposi- 
tion of cases the economic theories of the justices—however unconsciously 
they may be held—are more powerful toward decision than the quotable 
utterances from bygone judgments. In recent decades the United States 
Supreme Court has passed through several climates of opinion, and their 
influence is nowhere more evident than in the chapter of cases upon the 
anti-trust laws. In the whole account the author does what no profes- 
sional student would do—he reads legalism into the law. 

It is more significant that the author’s enterprise always skirts the edge 
of paradox. It is easy to discover the activities and policies of business 
which await appraisal, but all-but-impossible to set up standards for 
ethical judgment. It will not do, as he well knows, to evaluate commercial 
practices in terms of criteria from an abstract—and irrelevant— moral 
order. Nor can he, without begging the question he sets for himself, ac- 
cept the prevailing mores in business conduct as standards. So, like the 
realistic philosopher he is, he examines the problems with which men of 
affairs are concerned, notes the impinging conditions under which they 
must act, looks ahead to see what will work in the long run, sympathizes 
with the weakness of human acquisition in the fact of temptation, recog- 
nizes the necessity for survival in the competitive struggle, and sets down 


2 U.S. v. United States Steel Corporation, 251 U.S. 417. 

3 U.S. v. Trenton Potteries Company, 273 U.S. 392. 

4 Paramount Famous Lasky Corporations v. U.S., 282 U.S. 30; U.S. v. First Nation- 
al Pictures, 282 U.S. 44. 

5 U.S. v. Swift and Company, 52 S. Ct. 460. 
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practical—and sometimes very tenuous—distinctions between right and 
wrong. A failure to keep the nature of the problem consciously in mind 
brings an element of confusion into the discussion; and the argument 
vacillates between recording the ethical folkways of business, contriving 
rationalizations for its peculiar practices, and setting up standards of 
moral appraisal for its policies. The behavior which is brought to judg- 
ment belongs to the institution of trade; but the values which it serves— 
however compromised they may be in practice—must hail from another 
domain. 

This forgetfulness blurs the perspective and leaves the argument in- 
complete. The author, quite properly, limits his account to the controls 
over conduct within the establishment of business; but, quite improperly, 
he neglects to discuss the usages and arrangements which make up the 
prevailing industrial order. He takes for granted the system as it exists, 
preaches against an acquisition which defeats its own ends, and cham- 
pions the cause of enlightened against unenlightened self-interest. But he 
fails to note that institutions, as well as activities and policies, have ethical 
character and must be brought to judgment. So long as industry is under 
the control of business, its capacity for promoting the general welfare is 
limited by the institutions under which it is organized and directed. So 
long as formal control belongs to managers as representative of investors, 
it is only in the way and to the extent allowed by profit-making that busi- 
ness can promote the interests of consumers and laborers. It may well be 
that business will presently replace the state—just as the state replaced 
the church—as overlord in the social order. But, if it should do so, it will 
fail its instrumental purpose unless its structure is accommodated to its 
enlarged office. Like any agency through which society gets a thing done, 
its arrangements must be re-made to fit the task it is given to do. The 
problem of a moral order for industry involves alike “the ethics of busi- 
ness” and “the ethics within business.” 

But it is probably ungracious to ask for more when we are given so 
much. A pioneer venture must be judged by the standards of intellectual 
adventure. Its immediate shortcomings are to be set down as a matter of 
record and not as a series of criticisms. The volume is a lecture course re- 
duced to print; it has not lost the marks of its indigenous home. It will 
grow, accumulate material, and eventually take over a new character. 
Let us beg that after half a dozen more years of research, inquiry, and 
thought the author will give us his matured contribution in a book not 


more than one-third as large as this. 
Watton H. HAMILTON 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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REASON AND NatTurE. By Morris R. Cohen. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1931. Pp. xxiv+470. 

Book III of Professor Cohen’s fine study in critical analysis is entitled 
“Reason in the Social Sciences.” To say that the five chapters grouped 
under this heading actually justify the almost extravagant optimism of 
the title will perhaps be enough to indicate their originality and impor- 
tance. That there should be reason in the social sciences—the clear- 
headed, discriminating rationality which is the mark of thought at its 
best—is, of course, a great ideal. And it is not too much, I think, to say 
that progress toward that ideal would be greatly facilitated if specialists in 
the field were to take Reason and Nature very seriously indeed and to dis- 
tinguish, by the canons it lays down, between the sense and the nonsense 
so frequently confused in their theories and hypotheses. 

Yet the reader who turns from this introduction to the book itself may, 
at first reading, be somewhat disappointed. For, in one sense, what Pro- 
fessor Cohen has here accomplished is nothing very original or very ex- 
citing. Book I is merely an answer to “‘the rivals and substitutes for rea- 
son’’ recently current among us, and a careful restatement of the princi- 
ples of scientific method in terms that will meet the criticisms directed 
against them. Book II follows the same principles through the natural 
sciences, from mathematics to psychology, and applies them to the par- 
ticular subject matter of each. Book III attempts a similar analysis of 
sociology, history, law, and ethics. Much of the material has appeared 
before, some of it in articles published as far back as 1911, and the 
author has not found it necessary to alter his views to accord with the 
various new “isms” which have flourished since that time. He offers no 
daring generalizations about ultimate reality and no startling discoveries 
of methodological devices that will make all things either clear or new in 
the complex and ambiguous field of social phenomena. He writes sensibly, 
moderately, and with admirable knowledge, about the sort of information 
scientific methods can be expected to supply, the typical mistakes that 
arise from a misunderstanding of these methods, and the way in which 
such misunderstanding may be avoided. And that, really, is all the book 
has to offer. 

Yet to see this and nothing more is to have missed the point rather 
badly. For to maintain a sensible, moderate, and clear-headed standpoint 
in this field, a standpoint that is not overturned by the latest discovery in 
physics or revolutionized by some modish experiment in psychology or 
logistics, is itself an original and almost revolutionary achievement. That 
good sense and discrimination can be employed to advantage within re- 
stricted areas of experience, we are all aware. That precisely the same sort 
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of good sense, steadily and honestly applied, will meet the problems that 
arise as to the “limits” of such areas of knowledge, and the truth that lies 
beyond them, is a further and more novel idea. Its justification in Reason 
and Nature is a work of first-rate importance. 

The limits of this review will not permit an extended exposition of the 
theory. Two examples will perhaps suffice to indicate its nature. (a) It is 
usual—and easy—to contrast the abstractness of the various sciences with 
the concrete reality of experience, and to conclude either that science 
should be reduced to a mere “economical” description of actual empirical 
phenomena or else—at the other extreme—that, since it transcends ex- 
perience, it can afford to neglect the detailed, factual complexity of exist- 
ence and to put its faith in the mere generality of “concepts,” elaborated 
dialectically and criticized only in terms of internal consistency. As 
against the irrational one-sidedness of the one view, Professor Cohen 
maintains that a science must quite certainly transcend not only experi- 
ence but actuality—its concern is with what would happen as well as 
what actually does. “Intelligent action demands that we know what will 
happen if we turn to the right and what will happen if we turn to the left, 
though it is certain we cannot do both” (p. 411). Yet just as emphati- 
cally he insists that all abstractions—even those of pure mathematics— 
apply in their fashion to determinate fact, and must conform to the 
nature of their subject matter. After justifying the “abstraction” of 
natural rights as “the appeal from positive law to justice, from the law 
that is to the law that ought to be” (p. 408), he goes on, in the same essay, 
to emphasize “‘the intractability of human materials” (pp. 420 ff.) and the 
necessity of adjusting formal principles to the individual complexities of 
human nature. The two views are not merely juxtaposed in eclectic fash- 
ion, each is applied where it belongs, in that region of fact to which it is 
appropriate. So understood, “the abstract” and “the concrete” are not 
rivals for ultimate supremacy. Each represents an essential and comple- 
mentary factor in knowledge, and their synthesis is not a speculative de- 
vice to supersede their difference but rather a natural result of the analytic 
discrimination of their distinct and‘related functions. 

b) The same general attitude is most clearly formulated in a principle 
which might well become the motto for “objective relativism” as a philo- 
sophical doctrine. “A plurality of aspects is an essential trait of things in 
existence. Determinate existence thus continues free from self-contradic- 
tion because there is a distinction between the domains in which opposing 
statements are each separately true” (p. 166). This principle of distin- 
guishing and thereby connecting the various aspects of existence is fruit- 
fully applied in Professor Cohen’s analysis of “the Social and the Natural 
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Sciences” (pp. 333 ff.). And it enables him to defend in ethics the true 
absoluteness of moral principles—sunder the material conditions of their ap- 
propriate application—against both pragmatic relativism and idealistic 
formalism (p. 447). 

All this, of course, must be elucidated and justified by its application to 
the sciences themselves. And here Reason and Nature rests its case not on 
promise but—over an impressively wide field—on actual performance. If 
this review directs the reader’s attention to that performance itself and 
indicates something of its value, it will have served its purpose. 

ARTHUR E. MuRPHY 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Dv CHEMINEMENT DE LA PENSEE. By Emile Meyerson. Paris: Felix Al- 
can, 1931. 3 vols. Pp. xxvii+1,036. 

In his Preface, Meyerson observes that readers of his earlier volumes 
will find little that is really novel in this one. There is a sense in which 
this is true, and it should be a cause for considerable rejoicing. For a phi- 
losophy of science developed nearly thirty years ago to be able to maintain 
itself during all the subsequent alarms and confusions of physical specula- 
tion without essential change of its basic tenets is indeed a notable 
achievement. And this theory has not merely been maintained but has 
been broadened and deepened in the present work to include the field of 
“logic” in its more orthodox inductive and deductive varieties—mathe- 
matical reasoning and general problems of language and interpretation. 
To call the result impressive is quite inadequate. There is a quality of 
magnificence about this philosophy, not merely in its scope and erudition, 
but also in its depth and penetration, that has hardly been equaled since 
Hegel—of whose doctrines, Meyerson, in spite of his different philosophi- 
cal interests, has a very just and adequate appreciation. 

Here, as always, the author contrasts the identity required by rational 
explanation with the diversity essential to the “reality”’ that such ex- 
planation claims to depict. The present work differs from its predecessors 
in its firmer emphasis on the complementary nature of these two aspects 
of reality, especially in the movement of thought from relative identity, 
through diversity, to a new identity, itself to be confronted by the irra- 
tionality of existence and made a basis for further development. With 
them, it provides, I think, the most fruitful source of insight on the nature 
of knowledge which contemporary philosophy has afforded. 

ARTHUR E. MurPHY 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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ErHicaL REtativiry. By Edward Westermarck. “International Libra- 
ry. etc.” New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+3o01. 
$3.75. 

Westermarck’s position in ethical theory, little changed since he pub- 
lished the Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (1906), is so well known 
that we need no more than suggest it here: moral concepts arise from 
emotions, and moral judgments are derived from emotional states; chief 
of these states are “moral approval and moral disapproval or indigna- 
tion’’; neither the notion of duty nor that of goodness can be reduced to 
the other because the former springs from moral disapproval and the lat- 
ter from moral approval. Westermarck generalizes all this and makes it 
provocative in his new title, Ethical Relativity. Of course, the value of so 
penetrating and richly documented a study does not depend exclusively 
upon its polemical success, for there are refined clues to insight scattered 
everywhere, over and above the logical weight of the argument. Such, for 
instance, is the keen and insistent exploration of the emotional bases of 
the moral philosophy of Kant, in the concluding chapter of the book. 
Such is the ever recurring historical light thrown upon customs and con- 
cepts. 

But—let there be no mistake about it—the book is a polemic dedicated 
to the reaffirmation of his historic position and to the refutation of the 
attacks upon it during the intervening quarter of a century. He argues 
that the claim of objectively valid moral judgments has not been made 
out by either theologians or ethicists and that it is not justified by that 
(deep bias of common sense) from which he affirms that the objectivists 
have after all borrowed whatever strength their theories possess. His 
strategy is to show, first, that there are moral emotions—of disapproval 
and approval; second, that ethical concepts have arisen as precipitates of 
these; third, that moral judgments have their significance in reflecting the 
emotions which they connote; and, fourth, that normative theories, which 
deny all this, are themselves emotional reactions. From the failure of the 
opposition to make out their claim, he goes on to declare boldly that such 
objective validity “cannot exist” (p. 60). 

What can and cannot exist is a large order, larger perhaps than any 
moralist should deprive metaphysicians of dogmatizing about. Wester- 
marck’s basic reason, however, for asserting that such validity cannot be, 
is that his theory is true, and it holds that emotions vary and that moral 
judgments are emotional functions. So judgments also must vary. “That 
moral judgments could not possibly possess that universality which is 
characteristic of truth becomes particularly obvious when we consider 
that their predicates vary not only in quality but in quantity 
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quantitative differences of moral estimates are plainly due to the emo- 
tional origin of all moral concepts” (p. 218). 

It appears, however, that Westermarck’s case against the objectivists 
is not necessarily tied up with the cause of emotional ubiquity. The claim 
of objectivity is either that what is true for one is true for all under the 
same circumstances or that what is true for one is true for all regardless 
of circumstances. But by the first criterion Westermarck himself would 
be an objectivist, since presumably whoever feels the same emotion in the 
same degree with reference to a person or action would judge the same 
way. So we may dismiss the first alternative as not his meaning. Then he 
means by objectivity the being true for all regardless of circumstances. 
His identification of objectivity with universality indicates this alterna- 
tive. Now, whatever the cause of disagreement, not all men unite upon 
an identical attribution of moral predicates. It is this latter fact which his 
earlier investigation emphasized—a fact now foundational to his present 
defense of subjectivity. If the fact itself does not need elaboration, it is 
due in no small measure to the effectiveness of Westermarck’s early work. 
The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas was a pioneer in parading the 
amazing diversity of customs described by the same moral terms. Hob- 
house’s Morals in Evolution (1906) and, in America, Sumner’s Folkways 
(1907) share the honor of pioneering in English, but Westermarck has 
been very influential. Before them it was possible in a loose fashion to 
assert universal assent to basic moral prejudices. After them, even the 
poets must proclaim that “the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts of 
Khatmandhu, and the crimes of Clapham chaste in Martaban.” 

In fact, though, as Westermarck says, the bulk of ethical literature in 
England during the twentieth century has championed moral objectivity 
(p. xviii), the objectivists have quietly and strategically eased their posi- 
tion by substituting self-evidence for universal assent and by a growingly 
cavalier conception of self-evidence. It will be remembered that Sidgwick 
(Methods of Ethics, p. 342) gives universal agreement as one of the four 
criteria of self-evidence, holding as an utter minimum that “‘the denial by 
another of a proposition that I have affirmed has a tendency to impair my 
confidence in its validity.” In the light of the way in which Sidgwick used 
evidence which invalidated his own principle, it is of more than usual in- 
terest to have Westermarck here report (p. 217) a conversation with him- 
self in which Sidgwick held that if the moral consciousness of all men were 
“sufficiently developed” there would be no diversity of moral opinion. 
The final reply to such equivocation is the one that Westermarck here ap- 
pends: “But what is meant by a sufficiently developed moral conscious- 
ness? Practically, I suppose, nothing else than agreement with the speak- 
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er’s own moral convictions” (p. 217). This, indeed, is the tack progressive- 
ly, though it appears not critically, taken by English objectivists. W. D. 
Ross (The Right and the Good, p. 1 ff.) basically relies upon the question- 
begging “what we really think” principle to settle doubtful issues, but 
makes clear that the ‘‘we’’ does not include all men, indeed, only “‘thought- 
ful and well-educated” people. This might generously be stretched to in- 
clude all Oxonians did not Ross’s colleagues H. W. B. Joseph Some Sug- 
gestions in Ethics) and H. A. Prichard (Duty and Interest), not to mention 
Ross’s student and fellow—Cook-Wilsonian, Mr. Richard Robinson (The 
Province of Logic), proceed to disagree with him upon what all of them 
regard as momentous issues. It remains for G. E. Moore (but, then, he is 
from Cambridge) to get self-evidence out of the morass of meaning in 
which it could claim to be no more than merely evidence to some self- 
satisfied group without capacity to be made thereby evident to all, and to 
put it on its own feet. Moore (Principia Ethica, p. 143) interprets self-evi- 
dence to mean not evident to anybody, but merely to iself. Driven by 
anthropological sophistication from the ridiculous claim of universal assent 
to anything not purely tautologous, the major English moralists since 
Westermarck’s first book have fled to self-evidence ambiguously defined: 
the first meaning—evident to some self or selves—is, as Edith Cavell said 
of patriotism, “not enough”; the second—Moore’s autonomous interpre- 
tation—makes, I believe, no sense save as it begs an audience. Whether 
or not, then, the cause of Westermarck’s ethical subjectivity be the emo- 
tional origin of moral judgments, he is justified, I think, in his conclusion 
that objectivity “has not been proved” (p. 60). 

Though he gets, then, the best of his English opponents in the strictly 
ethical field, it is not equally clear that he has not something to learn from 
the American and English doctrine of “objective relativism,” where it has 
its incidence on ethical theory. Is it enough to justify the title and con- 
tention of his book merely to show that objectivity as universality has 
not been proved, indeed, cannot be proved? Subjectivity seems to imply, 
as the antipode of objectivity, that each man is the measure in toto of 
moral claims. Though Westermarck does not appear rigorously to adhere 
to this (see p. 33), there seems little doubt that he holds that emotional 
matters either are or are not, but that they are never true or false: ‘“‘there 
are no moral truths in the ordinary sense of the word” (p. 141). “No ob- 
jectivity,” he flatly declares, ‘can come from an emotion. It is of course 
true or not that we in a given moment have a certain emotion; but in no 
other sense can the antithesis of true and false be applied to it” (p. 60). 
Of Brentano, furthermore, he says “to speak . . . . of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
emotions, springing from self-evident intuitions and having the same 
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validity as truth and error, is only another futile attempt to objectivize 
our moral judgments” (p. 61). Though he also admits that “the belief that 
gives rise to an emotion, the cognitive basis of it, is either true or false,’’ he 
continues, “this does not alter the nature of the emotion itself” (p. 60). 
Now unless he identifies moral judgment with emotion (which, in spite of 
all that has been said, I do not understand him to do), he then seems to 
conclude that genesis entirely determines the value, because it fixes the 
nature, of moral judgments. But moral judgments are judgments, not 
mere emotions. They claim objective validity: it is an admitted dogma 
of common sense and an observed belief of many theorists. ‘There is thus 
a very general tendency to assign objectivity to our subjective experience, 
and this tendency is particularly strong and persistent with regard to our 
moral experience” (p. 49). But, simply and finally, “the objective validity 
of all moral valuation is an illusion” (p. 142). 

How does it happen that the reason for this conclusion does not lead our 
author also to conclude that the claim of any and every judgment to ob- 
jective validity is likewise illusory? Considering the courage of the prag- 
matists, it may appear that Westermarck is singularly timid in his bold- 
ness. But it is clear that he has not followed Dewey’s lead in this regard. 
Indeed, he does not seem to be acquainted with any work of Dewey’s 
later than 1897, or with any other pragmatic writers. This, though true, 
would not be worthy of note did it not appear that he has something to 
learn from them about the potency of his own method. For some judg- 
ments he clearly holds to be objective in the sense in which moral judg- 
ments are not objective: ‘the universality of truth lies in the recognition 
of judgments as true by all who have a full knowledge of the facts con- 
cerned, and the appeal to a sufficient knowledge rightly assumes that truth 
is universal” (pp. 217-18). In order to make this point, let us here docu- 
ment our earlier expressed conviction that Westermarck does not mean to 
identify moral judgments with emotions. “The theory of the emotional 
origin of moral judgments I am here advocating,’’ he plainly says, ‘does not 
imply that such a judgment affirms the existence of a moral emotion in 
the mind of the person who utters it: he may do so without feeling any 
emotion at all To attribute a quality to something is not the same 
as to state the existence of a particular emotion or sensation in the mind 
that perceives it. This, however, does not imply that the term used to de- 
note the quality may not have a subjective origin” (p. 114). Indeed, he 
elsewhere makes the somewhat surprising statement that “when I pro- 
nounce an act to be good or bad, right or wrong, I mean that it is so not 
only for myself but for all similar persons in similar circumstances” (p. 
33). It is, then, merely the fact that these judgments are “derived from” 
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emotional experiences. Now, what if this turned out to be true of all judg- 
ments, as the pragmatists suggest? Then, Westermarck would have to 
prove something more, or content himself with something less: “more” 
in that moral judgments have a truth, the nature of which ought to be 
determined rather than the fact of it denied, or “‘less” in that mathe- 
matical and other abstract judgments are also subjective. In either event, 
the argument would be furthered beyond the calling of names—“subjec- 
tive” and “objective,” which have been productive of more heat than 
light—furthered at least to the extent of trying to find out what truth is 
for an emotional and active animal. 

All of which is to say that I do not doubt that Westermarck has made 
out his major case against his critics, but that I doubt whether he has con- 
sidered all available possibilities. His able discussion will to many Ameri- 
cans, if not also to many Englishmen, appear “‘dated.”” While assuredly 
genesis throws light, as he contends, upon validity, yet, since there are no 
concepts that have not been emotively and naturally generated, validity 
cannot be denied moral concepts merely because of their emotional pa- 
ternity. What would become of the stigma of illegitimacy if all children 
were born out of wedlock? If the view that a claim objective in a given 
setting (“objective relativism’’) is truly objective in that setting does 
not commend itself to genetic moralists, then the fad of “emergent”’ evo- 
lution itself might wholesomely be invoked to save whatever significance 
any given resultant may have. Westermarck has an excellent defense of 
the concrete significance of his theory against objectivists in general and 
against Rashdall in particular; but it is a defense on ground chosen by his 
enemies. As he urges objectivists for their own good to apply to moral 
claims what they acknowledge, for instance, of aesthetic claims, so I now 
suggest for the completer defense of his own system an application to all 
judgments of the conclusions drawn by him from evolution for the elucida- 
tion of moral judgments. The objections against Westermarck’s some- 
what outmoded claims seem to me to be based at bottom not on what he 
proves or disproves about morals but upon clairvoyance by his enemies 
of what his method if allowed in morals may prove or disprove elsewhere. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Vol. VI, ExPATRIATION—Gos- 
PLAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxv+713. $7.00. 
This volume of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences defers the gen- 
eral topic of ‘‘Freedom’”’ to the forthcoming volume “L”’ when “Liberty” 
will be disposed of. Meanwhile Harold J. Laski has something to say 
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about “Freedom of Association,’’ Walton H. Hamilton writes on “‘Free- 
dom of Contrast,” and J. M. Landis handles “Freedom of Speech and of 
the Press.”’ Robert Eisler sketches the history of “Freethinkers.” Stu- 
dents of morality will be interested in the two articles on “Gambling,” 
and students of thought in Morris R. Cohen’s incisive “Fictions.” Spe- 
cialists on method will welcome “Geography: Cultural, Human, Econom- 
ic,” by Carl Sauer, Camille Vallaux, and Karl Sapper; they will deplore 
the necessities which kept the article by Carl Brinkmann on the “‘Geistes- 
wissenschaften”’ within tabloid limits. Horace M. Kallen covers a wide 
field with vigor and grace in his treatment of ‘‘Functionalism” which is 
interpreted to sum up and designate “the most general of the many con- 
sequences of the impact of Darwinism upon the sciences of man and 
nature.” 

Of lively contemporary interest is Maurice Dobb on the “Gosplan” 
(Five-Year Plan), Erwin von Beckerath on “Fascism,” and Nathaniel 
Peffer on “Far Eastern Problem.’ The financial articles are masterfully 
done, particularly the one on “Foreign Investment,” by Melchior Palyi. 
Much excellent descriptive material is to be found in the symposium on 
the “Food Industries,” on “Farm Problems,” and on “Private Fortunes.” 

Psychology is represented by K. Koffka on “Gestalt,” ethnology by 
Edward Sapir on “Fashion,” and history by the valuable symposium on 
“Feudalism” and the article by Albert Mathiez on the “French Revolu- 
tion.” Of interest to the cultural typologist is Arthur Livingston on the 
theory of the “Gentleman” and G. E. G. Catlin on the “Expert.” E. R. A. 
Seligman undertakes to gain greater currency for the term ‘Fiscal Sci- 
ence”’ as an alternative to “Public Finance.” 

One of the indirect advantages of the intellectual helter-skelter result- 
ing from an alphabetical sequence of topics is that abstractions them- 
selves come curiously close to the turbulent diversity of life as immedi- 


ately given in a rich experience. 
Haroip D. LasswELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PIETY VERSUS MorRALIsM: THE PASSING OF THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLO- 
GY. By Joseph Haroutunian. “American Religion Series,” IV. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. xxv+ 329. $3.00. 

The historians of the New England theology have envisaged the de- 
cline of Edwardian Calvinism in terms of theological dialectics. But this 
is to overlook the underlying realities. One theology did not yield to the 
dialectical superiority of another. Rather a faith, a piety, paled, and its 
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rationalized theology—one which glorified God and his sovereignty over 
man—was superseded by a theology which rationalized the attitude of a 
need for human effort; an attitude engendered by the social conditions 
consequent of the new industrial order. This new theology was not only 
remoralized, but it explicitly held itself amenable to morality. Previously, 
God’s dictates were ipso facto good. Now God conforms to morality. But 
such a God is not the God of Calvin or Edwards. 

Such in the main is Haroutunian’s thesis. He amply illustrates how 
man after man attempted to bend the older theology to the new morality 
only to help along the creation of a new theology, culminating with 
Nathaniel Taylor in an avowed liberalism. To some extent, Haroutunian 
is biased. He is regretful of the subsequent and present lack of religious 
faith. And he feels that the abdication need not have taken place had 
Edwards’ successors possessed the Edwardian flame: allegory and mysti- 
cal language would have provided passage. He is evidently regretful of 
the abdication; for if the older theology had been retained it would be of 
present aid in fostering piety. Theology, then, it seems, is not unimpor- 
tant. In any case, the defeat at the hands of moralism has little to rec- 
ommend itself to Haroutunian. But why “Moralism’”’? Why not “Mo- 


rality’? Why not “Pietism versus Morality”? 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A DEFENCE OF PutLosopuy. By Ralph Barton Perry. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press, 1931. 

Professor Perry has written a delightful little book in defense of philoso- 
phy. It fills some fifty small pages with an explanation to the layman of 
the nature and aim of philosophical thinking. The book is copyrighted by 
the president and fellows of Harvard College. It is to be hoped that these 
gentlemen did not require a defense of philosophy. The argument of the 
book is that the sciences set limits to their inquiries, but philosophy knows 
no limits as to the questions to be asked. Philosophy deals with the in- 
tellectual frontier. Philosophy deals with the “bottom” and the “whole” 
of things. Professor Perry exhibits modesty about our knowledge con- 
cerning these matters but no scepticism as to the actuality of bottoms and 
wholes. The inquiry into bottoms and wholes breaks up into four separate 
branches. We seek the ultimate whole and bottom in the four realms of 
reality, causality, truth, and value. In these realms philosophy is con- 
templative study, with practice as something apart. 

The reviewer wishes Professor Perry would explain why there must be 
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bottoms and wholes. Thus the author contrasts common sense and philos- 
ophy. “Common sense admits the distinction between cause and effect, 
and recognizes that the cause of one effect may in turn be the effect of an 
ulterior cause; philosophy proclaims the need of conceiving a cause that 
is not itself an effect at all, but is an ultimate cause’’ (pp. 39-40). 
Perhaps it is unfair to ask for adequate proof in a popular book, but 
I wish Professor Perry would explain why philosophy must demand a 
cause that is not also an effect, or an end that is not also a means. If this is 
philosophy, then I am not a student of philosophy. Perhaps this is be- 
cause I am more interested in the point of view of thinking human beings 
than in “the point of view of the universe” (pp. 50-51). A final question. 
Does Professor Perry really think that the “intellectual frontier” today 
is to be found only in the work of professors of philosophy, and not in 


contemporary physical or biological science? 
A. P. BROGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


LA MORALE DE LA SCIENCE. By Albert Bayet. Paris: Presses Universi- 

taires de France, 1931. Pp. 139. 

In this excellent little book the distinguished author of the Histoire de 
la morale en France gives us an interesting ethical defense of science from 
the ethological-humanist-Comtist point of view. Abstract ethics, along 
with philosophy and religion, he discarded for the old reasons, viz., multi- 
plicity and mutual contradiction of doctrines. Accepting Levy-Bruhl’s 
dictum that just because ethics is normative it cannot be a science, M. 
Bayet bids us turn instead, for a concrete acceptable ideal, to the ‘ethics 
of science” —meaning by science, of course, the “disinterested search for 
facts and laws” as distinguished from “‘technics.’’ Science is not immoral; 
it is the victim rather than the accomplice of the scientist who makes im- 
moral use of his knowledge. But it is, we have just seen, in itself amoral, 
non-normative. If science pretended to legislate in ethics, or dictate an 
ideal of conduct, it would be issuing from its proper field, and would “‘lose 
both its self-respect and its authority.” Yet there is “‘a collection of nor- 
mative ideas which have guided men into the paths of scientific research.”’ 
By discovering and detailing these, we will be in a position to enable sci- 
ence “‘to penetrate the moral realm without ceasing to be itself.”’ In other 
words, the ideal of science is exemplary rather than hortatory. “All I 
want to show” he says “is that .... with the daily spread of science 
there goes a spreading of the ethic [of science] in fact and in men’s minds.” 

This “silent” ideal which is not formulated or even as much as recog- 
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nized, perhaps, by scientists themselves contains four main prescriptions. 
(1) Dignity: the supreme worth of the mind’s search for truth. (Thisis 
directly opposed to the religious and philosophical ideal of repose in quick 
and easy certainties.) All must partake of this dignity, hence economic 
freedom and leisure are subordinate preconditions of the ideal. (2) Unity: 
scientific practice must transcend all distinctions of race or creed and is 
concrete evidence of “the love of man for man.” (3) Liberty: science 
makes no use of malediction and anathema, and its hands are free from 
blood. It rejects hatred and scorn, ‘“‘not just as insults to mind, but prima- 
rily as obstacles to understanding.” (4) Indulgence: sociological determin- 
ism enables the scientist to pity the sinner while condemning his sin. This 
side of science shows us “‘that the law of love is universal and has no excep- 
tions.” This view involves no easy optimism. There is no guaranty that 
the spread of science should imply that it will be used in the same spirit in 
which it is created. Yet a concrete collective ideal which effort could 
realize (and has already partly realized) is traced for us. 

The main criticism of all this is that like so much work of the French 
sociological school it involves misology, the denial of value or even of 
genuine effectiveness to ideas, if, like those current in philosophy, they 
claim an ultimacy beyond that of being historical or social actualities. 
Thus in the absence of any systematic intellectual grounding for the ideal 
of ethics here outlined, we are expected to accept it ultimately for no 
better reason than that it springs from an “active social reality’””—science 
—of the mysteriously vital kind which creates all the great collective 
phenomena—law, language, the arts, etc. This sociological mysticism 
which exalts the “‘collective,” that is, the obscure instinctive and virtual 
at the expense of the deliberate and rational, leads M. Bayet to regard 
philosophy or ethics in general as “‘just talk.”” The ethical prescriptions 
which condemn incest, or polygamy, or slavery were not, he asserts, 
brought about by the great moral or philosophical thinkers of the past. 
While Seneca talked ineffectively, Nero passed concrete legislation in fa- 
vor of the enslaved, and a “‘silent morality was at work in vigorous and 
tenacious effort.” 

Really, then, the scientist’s failure to outline, or even recognize, his 
implicit moral system is no difficulty but rather the glory and guaranty 
of that system; at any rate, I find no other argument offered to make us 
think that the “‘ethics of science” is worth our admiration. And I simply 
do not believe that the author expounds it in systematic fashion just in 
order to add another “collective representation”’ to the sociological her- 
barium; he wants to enlist our approval and adherence. Otherwise he 
would leave this ethical leaven to transform the lump in silence. In other 
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words, the fact that he does enlist our approval, which is a sign of the 
vigor and interest of the book, depends upon a surreptitious appeal to 
something broader than the ethics of science, an autonomous body of 
principles (normative, if he will) without which we would be unable to 
assess its worth, and of which it is at best a partial and temporary ex- 


pression. 
H. R. MacCattum 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


ETHICS AND PRACTICES IN JOURNALISM. By Arthur F. Henning. New 
York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. 204. $1.50. 
This book is intended for college journalism students, and as such its 

aim is practical. It reads like a conglomeration of lecture notes rather 

than like an organized and developed consideration of newspaper prac- 
tices ethically weighed. Perhaps its publication was made superfluous 
some years ago by the appearance of Flint’s The Conscience of the News- 
paper, an outstanding contribution to the professional evaluation of the 
press which is not even mentioned in Professor Henning’s too brief list of 

“Sources.” 

Even for its announced purpose—use in ethics of journalism classes— 
this work is inadequate, unless we are ready to assume with the author 
that ethics has mainly to do with the relation of employed and employer, 
and of hirelings with their fellows. What shall students be taught of the 
ethics of their vocation? Ought they to approach the subject disinterest- 
edly, having in mind the public functions of journalism in a democratic 
system, or from the narrower point of view of making good in the scramble 
while maintaining a crowd loyalty against the non-journalism world? 

This book was written by one who thinks as a newspaper man, and not 
primarily as a philosopher or citizen. It displays throughout an attitude 
of special pleading. Malpractices are mentioned to be extenuated. There 
is no wholeness of viewpoint; the author sees society in a static and par- 
ticularist manner. The ethics that concerns him is the hired man’s ethics 
of getting out the kind of newspaper we happen to have today. The 
broad aspects and problems of journalism are hardly noticed. 

Professor Henning points out that journalism is more of a profession 
than medicine or law, for it touches all the people constantly. But just as 
he has reached this interesting point he stops, failing to consider whether 
journalism as a profession may not be in fact only a “golden impossibil- 
ity,’ and how much of journalism is profession and how much trade, 
clerkship, business, and racket. The interesting ethical dilemma of a jour- 
nalism caught between social functions and privileges on the one horn and 
the equally vital necessities of an acquisitive society on the other, remains 
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untreated. So does the fact of the increasing invasion of privacy by news- 
papers, which even in the 1890’s Judge Brandeis commented on as a 
wrong for which the law must build up remedies. So does the fact of the 
newspaper’s comparative breakdown when faced with the job of telling 
the truth about highly controversial matters such as prohibition, dis- 
armament, Russia, politics, labor vs. capital, and the depression. 

Certain professors of journalism have provided the publisher with 
advance praise of this book, from which the following is quoted: ‘“The 
text does not depart into the realm of impossible ethical discussion that 
only serves to clutter up the student’s mind and make the subject more 
intangible. Henning’s text keeps us on the ground.” 

This is a truth with ominous overtones. The student who obtains his 
ideas of newspaper ethics from this book will, if he does nothing else, at 
least keep his feet on the ground. He will be instructed in bull-dog edi- 
tions, signed stories, photography; he will skate quickly over questions of 
faking news, suppressing news, sensationalism, etc.; he will read interest- 
ing anecdotes and examples that belong in primers of reporting and edit- 
ing. He will emerge with the idea that by and large journalism in the 
United States is fairly beyond reproach; that anyway other professions 
are just as bad if not worse; that whatever is reproachful in it can be 
blamed upon the public. 

In short, this book concerns the practices of journalism as seen defen- 
sively. It has little to do with ethics, for a book on the ethics of journalism 
would be a critical book, and this one is critical only of criticism. As early 
as page g the reader is warned not to expect too high an attitude: “Among 
his [the beginner’s] blunders is likely to be that of regarding his employer 
as slightly off-color in ethics, and the veterans on the payroll as slightly 
fossilized because their ideas do not agree with his own.” 

Only accidentally has this book anything to do with journalism as a 
profession, any more than a book on running the church plant is a book 
on the profession of the ministry. It is a text for a trade school, not for a 
college or professional school. It makes its contribution to the field of 
ethics not as a discussion but as an exhibit. To many it will be one further 
proof that the severe charges brought by Drs. Flexner and Little against 
schools of journalism are substantial. This is to be regretted, for it is 
doubtful that. Professor Henning’s book represents the best or even the 
normal tendencies active in the teaching of journalism today. The asso- 
ciation of journalism teachers has been steadily drifting away from the 
barber-college idea and toward identifying journalism with the social 


sciences. 
LAWRENCE MARTIN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERNMENT: WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By Herman Finer, D.Sc., Lecturer in Adminis- 
tration at the London School of Economics. London: Methuen. Large 
8vo. 2 vols. pp. 1556, index. 42s. net. 

This will become an authoritative sourcebook for the discussion of 
methods of government. It is full of information as to current practice; 
and the description of such motive forces as political parties is vigorous. 
Dr. Finer has succeeded admirably in a very difficult task. The exactness 
of his learning and the breadth of his sympathies do not prevent his giving 
very cogent criticisms of certain institutions and practices. After a gen- 
eral survey of the tendencies which produce government and define its 
form in different kinds of civilization, he deals with the electorate and 
Parliament. He then describes and discusses the forms of the executive, 
within the democratic tradition: and he concludes with a most interest- 
ing and illuminating description and discussion of the civil service today. 

The four great states with which this book is concerned have reached 
a stage of development in the arts of government from which they are 
hardly likely to recede. The arts of government in an educated and highly 
industrialized society are naturally quite different from those of post-war 
dictatorship; and those who criticize “democracy” adversely do not gen- 
erally show any knowledge of what is actually done nowadays in modern 
government. The place and function of legislative assemblies and of the 
civil services are obviously too much affected by tradition; but what is 
peculiar in modern government is very new—indeed hardly fifty years old. 
Dr. Finer is not concerned with the purposes of government, although 
he points out that traditionally government has preserved the control of 
property-owners over those who have to work for a living. But whatever 
the purposes of government, the actual experience of organization would 
have to make the basis of a better government. 

Students of moral philosophy will derive some gain from consideration 
of the actual efforts to establish what is believed to be justice. Public 
service may be a good principle of action: but it will be seen from Dr. 
Finer’s discussion that the chief difficulty we have had to face is not pri- 
vate greed but incompetence. The variety of presidents and prime minis- 
ters, the caste-practices of a civil service and the appetites of groups in 
legislatures for more money—these may all involve moral problems in the 
art of government. But knowledge is altogether inadequate—knowledge 
of ends, as well as of means; and the state as we know it is too recent an 
experiment for us to know just what effects adult suffrage, or a civil 
service, or a popular press are likely to have, when they have been parts 
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of social experience for some generations. Dr. Finer underestimates 
the effect of the preparation for war upon the modern state. He hardly 
touches upon that most peculiar of all “experts,’’ the expert of the de- 
fense departments, in his influence upon politicians and cabinet ministers 
generally ignorant of all countries but their own. And he seems to me to 
overestimate the economic as contrasted with the mythological influences 
in the practice of government. Most of what is called “national’’ is 
mythological—that is to say, it refers to something, but nobody knows 


to what. 
C. DELISLE Burns 


GLascow UNIVERSITY 


A Wor.p or EpitomizaATions: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
Sciences. By G. P. Conger. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1931. Pp. 588. $5.00. 

Asurvey by Mr. Conger of an almost overwhelming amount of technical 
material in practically every branch of science, including the foundations 
of logic and mathematics, and value theory as well as physics, chemistry, 
and biology has revealed certain analogies and basic principles and sug- 
gested to him the theory of epitomization. This theory is that “the uni- 
verse is a vast system of systems” or realms termed logic, number, geome- 
try-kinematics, matter, life, and mind which succeed each other in the 
order listed. Thus “the universe, although not a mind, begins in struc- 
tures and processes which are logical and culminates in structures and 
processes which are personal.” Within each realm there are structures 
termed “levels” which range from the simple to the complex. The struc- 
tures “characteristic of each of these levels” are called monads. The fun- 
damental theme of the book is that the monads of each level exhibit char- 
acteristics which apply to monads of all levels. These “monadic charac- 
teristics’ are four in number: (1) individuation, (2) interaction, (3) re- 
peated production and reproduction, and (4) segregation. It is to be noted 
that the monads of each realm constitute a system which is itself a monad. 
For example, in the cosmogonic realm electrons enter into atoms, atoms 
into astronomical bodies, astronomical bodies, etc., into clusters of spiral 
nebulae, and clusters of clusters of spiral nebulae into the astro-physical 
universe as a whole or the cosmogonic monad. 

This brings us to the major merit of Mr. Conger’s work and theory. 
We can indicate it best by first stating a contrary position. In the Scien- 
tific Outlook the Hon. Bertrand Russell writes to the effect that all talk 
about the universe as a whole is idle nurse-maid’s chatter. Mr. Conger, 
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by a thorough, exhaustive, and detailed survey of the empirical evidence 
of the exact sciences, has revealed the falsity of this contention. To be 
sure, it is not proved with the rigor of a proof in mathematics, but he has 
established it in the sense that it must carry conviction for anyone who 
reviews the empirical evidence which the book contains. What may be 
very improbable on general grounds, may become highly probable when 
a mass of empirical evidence from quite independent fields converges to 
confirm it. 

This indica‘es another merit of his work. It has taken advantage for 
philosophy of the wealth of empirical material which the special sciences 
place at our disposal. The richness of this empirical side of knowledge is 
brought into the forefront of philosophical discussion to enrich contem- 
porary philosophical thought. 

There are several special merits which can be but mentioned here. 
In logical theory the organic doctrine of Bosanquet and the atomic doc- 
trine of Russell are brought together. An excellent account of validity 
(p. 585) and the basis of truth and error is provided by the epitomization 
hypothesis. Page 328 gives a suggestive definition of the distinction be- 
tween science, philosophy, aesthetics, and religion. An interesting theory 
of mind is given. It appears that mind is less different from the physical 
and biotic realms than many philosophers have supposed. Nevertheless 
the doctrine that mind is more than these is clearly affirmed. 

Turning to the epitomization hypothesis itself, one faces a more diffi- 
cult task. The attempt to review the technical evidence of science and 
formulate principles defining the similarities which one finds is commenda- 
ble. As we have indicated the theory gives expression to a unity in the 
whole of nature and experience which western scientific and philosophical 
thought is rediscovering. The question arises, however, whether the epit- 
omization hypothesis is an artificial or a natural system of classification 
of the order of nature. At times it smacks of the artificiality of a numeri- 
cal card-cataloguing system; one has the impression that the universe 
would burst more spontaneously into life from the range of detailed evi- 
dence which it exhibits, were it only permitted to break out of the six 
realms and speak in its unity for itself. This feeling gives expression to 
more rational queries concerning the relation of the logical and the physi- 
cal, and the status of time. 

Let us consider the latter point first. On the page opposite the opening 
of the first chapter Mr. Conger states his thesis in part as follows: “The 
universe begins with structures and processes which are logical and cul- 
minates in structures and processes which are personal.”’ The entire se- 
ries, especially because of the “precipitation” of the biotic out of the 
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material, and the human out of the biotic realm, suggests an evolutionary 
theory and the primacy of time. What can the terms “begins” and “cul- 
minates”’ mean if they are not temporal? Yet relativity physics must lead 
one to question the primacy of time, and certainly a theory which makes 
the logical realm prior to and the pre-condition for all other realms cannot 
retain this doctrine. For logical factors in themselves unconditioned by 
anything else merely are. As his book proceeds, this point comes out. On 
page 539 he definitely repudiates the thesis that “time may be virtually 
equivalent to that functioning which promotes structuralization.” But if 
time does not produce the functioning, then what does? The placing of the 
logical realm as prior to the physical makes it impossible to locate time 
or functioning in the changing relations resulting from motion or in the 
change of properties necessary for becoming. This being the case it is 
difficult to understand what meaning there can be to the statement that 
the universe “begins” and “culminates.’’ One seems to be left instead 
with a single eternal structure, yet living organisms whose organization 
forms part of this structure die. A source for the coming and going of 
logical structure seems to be demanded. Yet this calls for something con- 
ditioning the logical, and is impossible if the logical is everywhere prior 
to and unconditioned by anything else. 

Consider the single eternal structure to which Mr. Conger’s analysis 
seems to drive him. If the structure is eternal and no meaning for “‘be- 
gins” or “culminates” is to be found, then the sharpness of the distinction 
between the six realms disappears. One has one system and not six. 
There is a truth here which even Mr. Conger’s designation of the six 
realms as within a single system has tended to minimize. The suggestion 
is that the logical is not prior to the realm of physical and biological things 
but simply the logical character of that one world. Is not the attempt to 
reify the logical and the possible a mistake resulting from the evolution- 
ary and temporal approach which his own analysis finally repudiates? 
Even within the sphere of logic this seems to be an error. Mr. Conger 
begins with what he calls “possibilities” over against an enotatively 
known milieu of the non-possible. Possibilities in relation generate rela- 
tions (p. 377) and relations “terms-in-propositions,”’ after which come 
numbers, then geometry-kinetics and finally physics. But is there any 
meaning to relations that do not relate specific non-logical constants? 
Can a possibility have any meaning unless it is a relational form joining 
certain constants? And are not constants outside the realm of logic? 
Thus, is not the logical realm dependent upon a non-logical realm? 

It appears that in the realm of logic itself, as well as in our considera- 
tion of time and the death of living organisms we are forced to the thesis 
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that the logical is not prior to but dependent upon the non-logical. 
Stated in terms of the logic of proportional functions this means that 
logical form never exists apart from variables, and variables stand in the 
propositional functions of pure logic as an eternal reminder that the logi- 
cal never exists apart from non-logical constants which are existent rather 
than subsistent things. 

The same difficulty presents itself in Mr. Conger’s derivation of the 
realm of matter from the realm of geometry-kinematics. He has reached 
this conclusion because he has followed Eddington in interpreting the 
theory of relativity. But with reference to Eddington it is difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion, notwithstanding his skill in handling mathematics, 
that he has not reflected sufficiently on what Whitehead’s and Russell’s 
analysis of the foundations of mathematics has revealed the nature of 
pure mathematics to be. For the primacy of space-time over matter 
means nothing more or less than the reification of logical forms and the 
neglect of the fact that logical form is always found in the supposedly 
subsistent realm of logic and pure mathematics with variables, which 
means that the logical can never exist prior to or without the non-logical 
constants. 

The question arises concerning what these non-logical constants are. 
To this question two answers have been given, the one by Whitehead, that 
they are “events” and “eternal objects,” the other by this reviewer, that 
they are physical objects. Since Mr. Conger has no realm of events but 
does have a realm of matter, it appears that the latter theory is more 
compatible with his doctrine. Moreover, when this identification of the 
non-logical constants of the realm of logic with the atoms of electro-mag- 
netics and physical theory is established, the unity of the six realms stands 
out more sharply, and nature seems to come to life as a single functioning 
system in precisely the sense in which our reading of Mr. Conger’s book 
suggested it should. Moreover, such an identification of the non-logical 
constants with matter which moves will permit the coming and going of 
logical forms necessary for the death of organisms and for functioning, and 
thus provide meaning for the “culmination”’ of the process in human be- 
ings. With the logical realm taken as prior and hence not conditioned by 
anything else, this is impossible. 

But there are two telling objections which Mr. Conger will make 
against this attempt to avoid the priority of the logical realm. Both can 
be met within the suggestion given above, but in themselves they are dis- 
tinct merits of his theory. One has to do with the enotative factor in ex- 
perience, the other with the fact that the actual world appears as a special 
case of a much wider range of possible worlds. 
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The latter consideration places a grave difficulty in the way of any pro- 
posal to identify the logical with the relational structure of the actual. 
No room seems to be left for the possibles. This causes Mr. Conger to 
follow Leibniz in taking the realm of possibility as prior and in deriving 
the realm of the actual from it. Certainly any theory which ignores the 
possibles is self-condemned. The following remarks by him are most ap- 
propriate and to the point. 

We discern possibilities only as they are “refracted” through the intervening 
realms and thus for us confused with their exemplifications. But we can at 
least say that every pure possibility is real in the sense that it subsists in a 
“realm.” In this way, possibilities are at least allotted a metaphysical status, 
and a metaphysical status is just what in some other theories is hard to secure 
for them [p. 370]. 


But is it necessary to regard the logical realm as prior in order to secure 
this? The answer to this question is precisely the same, I believe, as our 
previous answer to the question of the status of time and the relation of the 
logical and the physical. The metaphysical status of the possibles can be 
assured even more securely than Mr. Conger has insured it, by making 
them a factor in the actual rather than a mere prior subsistent realm from 
which in some rather obscure way the actual is “‘precipitated”’ (p. 376). 
The point is that we must stop assuming that actuality and necessity are 
synonymous. By conceiving of the logical as the relational structure of 
the physical and conceiving of the physical as in part atomic and in mo- 
tion and hence giving rise to a series of relational structures, the possibles 
are given a status in the realm of the actual. One has a principle at the 
basis of things producing changing worlds and constituting the actual 
world as partially a world of possibilities; it then but remains to introduce 
a physical principle prescribing constant formal structure to attain a 
meaning for the actuality of both possibility and necessity. In this way 
it appears that one can do justice to the possibles without throwing them 
into mind or out of the realm of the actual into a realm of subsistent 
entities. 

The enotative factor raises a quite different problem. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Conger may say with justice that our criticism of the doctrine 
of the priority of the logical realm does justice to the logic of relations 
at the expense of the enotative reference interpreted by the theory of 
epitomization as the indeterminate realm or milieu of the “non-possible”’ 
over against or within which the realm of the possibles stands. Here again 
he has put his finger upon a phase of experience which contemporary 
thought has neglected, and were our criticism to remain in the incomplete 
form in which we have given it above, its inadequacy because of this eno- 
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tative factor would stand. Our reply, however, is that the enotative has 
nothing to do with the logical realm at all. It is a non-logical factor and 
needs to be treated independently and on its own. We are dealing here, 
I believe, with what elsewhere I have called ‘“‘bare indeterminate experi- 
enced quality” or the “psychical” and what Plato referred to as “quale.” 
This, I believe, needs attention on its own account, along with non-logical 
constants or matter, and with the logical or form as one of the three major 
attributes of reality, and to treat it as Mr. Conger does as the mere re- 
verse side of the subsistent possibles is to fail to do justice to it. One con- 
sideration is sufficient, I believe, to make this clear. The logical as de- 
fined by Mr. Conger is a subsistent realm. The enotative or indetermi- 
nate by definition cannot be known in terms of concepts or by reason. 
Hence it is in the realm of existence and not in his logical realm of sub- 
sistence. This being the case it must be treated on its own as an ultimate 
phase of reality. 

This neglect of the primacy of the psychical which, I believe, is to be 
identified with the immediately experienced indeterminate factor is the 
key to a certain inadequacy in Mr. Conger’s theory of mind. In accord 
with many contemporary philosophers who are influenced by evolution- 
ary concepts Mr. Conger holds that ‘“‘the universe is not a mind,” al- 
though it “culminates” in systems which are mental. The question here 
is whether mind arises purely from a compounding of structures in other 
realms and in the cosmogonic whole. Is the transition from the biotic 
to mind quite analogous to that from the cosmogonic to the biotic? The 
answer is both Yes and No depending on one’s theory of the status of the 
enotative or pyschical factor. If the enotative factor is as ultimate and 
ever-present as the logical and the physical, then the appearance of human 
minds is a mere matter of increased complexity quite analogous to the 
transition between other realms, but in this case everything is psychical 
and hence the cosmogonic as well as human monads must be conscious 
and mental. If on the other hand it is maintained with Mr. Conger that 
the universe has no mind this means that the physical and formal struc- 
ture out of which brains and bodies are compounded is unconscious and 
that one is proposing to derive a non-physical and non-formal factor from 
a mere compounding of the physical and formal. On this basis there is 
no analogy between the origin of conscious minds out of the biotic, and 
the origin of non-human biological organisms, assuming they are uncon- 
scious, out of the cosmogonic realm. In fact, upon this basis the existence 
of conscious minds in certain living organisms is a mystery, for no com- 
pounding of material and formal reality without the inherent psychical 
enotative factor of experience can ever produce a system which experi- 
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ences the physical and formal system that it is. Mr. Conger is correct in 
emphasizing the enotative factor, but even so his attention on differences 
of realm which turn around distinctions of structure, has caused him to 
place the non-formal physical and psychical factors in a subsidiary or 
secondary position. Thus the concrete freshly experienced living unity of 
nature tends to be lost amid the distinctions of relational structure. 

This emphasis on structure in different realms is important for it 
makes us aware of the complexity of our task. But if the unity of this 
complexity is to be grasped, these six-fold divisions must again disappear 
and the inseparable connection of the physical, formal, and psychical at- 
tributes of reality be brought into the foreground. 

It has been necessary in order to evaluate Mr. Conger’s thorough and 
systematic and profoundly metaphysical book to expound a counter, yet 
for the most part compatible, metaphysical position. This has been in- 
evitable. For one such as Mr. Conger, who has read and digested the scien- 
tific and philosophical literature of our day and out of a terrific range 
and depth of materials developed a complete metaphysical system, can be 
judged and criticized only by one who in turn makes his criticisms system- 
atic and mutually consistent, and to have systematic and self-consistent 


comments is to have a metaphysical system. 
F. S. C. NoRTHROP 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Gop IN IDEA AND EXPERIENCE OR THE APRIORI ELEMENTS OF THE RELI- 
cious Consciousness. AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL StupDy. By Rees Grif- 
fiths. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1931. Pp. xv+300. $4.00. 
Following in the line of Schleiermacher, James, and Rudolf Otto, 

Griffiths essays to carry forward in this book the argument for the inde- 

pendence of religion as a unique and primordial element which cannot be 

derived from the knowledge of nature or the moral consciousness. But 

“in obedience to Troeltsch’s challenging finger,’ and in dependence on 

Hocking, he seeks the independent element in religion by means of an 

epistemological rather than of a psychological and historical inquiry. 

Against Otto and Schleiermacher he contends that the adequate defense 

of the autonomy of religion requires not only that its unique principle 

be set alongside of the principles of science, morality, and art, but the 
demonstration that “the knowledge of God given in numinous awareness 
has a fundamental character which makes it determinative and even 
constitutive, as it certainly is directive, of all knowledge whatsoever.” 

In pursuit of this ideal Griffiths undertakes to show that in every argu- 
ment for the existence of God, or in every effort to base religion upon non- 
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religious experience, the religious presupposition is already present, logi- 
cally prior to the evidence, and that, secondly, this religious presupposi- 
tion is equally basic in philosophy and morality. The religious a priori 
is found by means of an analysis of self-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness of other selves, quite after the manner of Hocking. Self-conscious- 
ness is religious from the first, inasmuch as it presupposes the unity of the 
self, the unity of the world which the self confronts, and the unity of self 
and the world, of subject and object. ‘‘Self-consciousness is only possible 
insofar as I am able to find in the object not only a reality other than 
myself, but a reality expressive of Another Mind which knows me 
through my awareness of the object; in knowing I am always known.” 
Whether the religious a priori is normative or intuitive Griffiths does not 
always make clear; he defines it as ““Gnotic’”’ and as meaning that “every 
rational mind . . . . is not only capable of knowing God. . . . but already 
is conscious of a Divine Mind that knows him and possesses both him and 
the world he knows,” yet this knowledge of God is made possible only 
through the presence in mind of a principle of evaluation which precedes 
all experience and is not derived from it. Following Hocking in this also, 
Griffiths turns the definition of the religious a priori into the ontological 
argument. 

This effort to define the religious a priori should be highly welcome. 
Few things seem more certain than that the basis of religion as of morality 
is not an a posteriori construction and that we would not seek God, had 
we not already found him, nor our duty, had it not already been laid upon 
us. That a fundamentally religious acceptance of reality and life as intel- 
ligible and meaningful underlies science and morality may also seem evi- 
dent. Yet one must question whether Griffiths procedure is adequate and 
whether the claims he makes are justifiable. He appears to have done 
what he blames others for doing, in seeking the basis of religion not in 
religion itself but in non-religious experience. His inquiry is not an in- 
quiry into the constitutive principle of religion but rather into the pre- 
suppositions of knowledge and into the implications of self-consciousness. 
The result is not a definition of the a priori of religion but of the “reli- 
gious” a priori of self-consciousness and other-consciousness, and of moral- 
ity. In seeking to avoid what he regards as the fallacy in Otto’s argument 
—the failure to relate the religious a priori to the other a priori—he falls 
into the opposite error of not dealing with religion at all. He assumes that 
religion is a kind of knowledge—an assumption which he also makes, in 
one instance at least, in dealing with morality—but while religion, art, and 
morality may imply knowledge it is not evident that they are species of 
knowing. In consequence his religious a priori has evident application to 
cognitive religion, to mysticism, only. While the critical portion of the 
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book contends valiantly for the autonomy of religion the constructive 
portion does far less justice to the unique and independent character of 
religion than the psychological inquirers have done. In maintaining, fur- 
ther, that the religious a priori is not only implicit in science, morality, 
and art but is also logically prior to their own first principles, Griffiths 
yields to the same desire to secure the dominance of his own particular 
interest which characterizes the similar efforts of science or morality to 
subordinate the other functions of life to themselves. The problem of the 
organic relation of religion, science, morality, and art is more complex 
than such solutions indicate. Nevertheless Griffiths has made an impor- 
tant contribution in raising again the question of the religious a priori 
and in pointing to its implication in the non-religious functions. 


H. RicHARD NIEBUHR 
YALE University Divinity SCHOOL 


AMERICAN WRITERS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by John Macy. 

New York: Horace Liveright, 1931. Pp. xxii+539. $5.00. 

This volume would be great. It attempts an adequate critical and crea- 
tive history of three centuries of American Literature. It is a multi- 
author history, for no one man, not even Parrington in his Main Currents 
in American Thought—though he came close—can be master of such a 
large field. Nor can a one-author history exhibit objectivity of viewpoint; 
but something tantamount to this is secured through the compresence of 
different viewpoints. 

Beyond collaboration lies a second requisite for success in such a proj- 
ect. The collaborators must be of a certain sort. Not conservative and 
critical merely, like the academicians of the Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature. Not juvenile like the “debunkers,” the “bludgeon-and- 
buffoon school,” whose raison d’étre was the puritan strain in America. 
Not sociological like the “‘fret-and-frown malcontents,” who have “often 
frightened the joy out of literature as effectually as the old fashioned 
pedants.” These groups, each narrow yet good in its way, have made 
possible a fourth group which shall include and exceed them—a group of 
which the present contributors are proudly imagined to be members. It 
is with them in mind that Mr. Macy writes, 

a scholarship which shall be both erudite and animated; an unofficial, free-and- 
easy criticism, irreverent, skeptical, watchful of humbug and stupidity, yet not 
itself lacking in amenity; a sober aggressive criticism which sees literature as 
life itself and does not forget that humor and merriment are essential ingredi- 
ents—cannot these be all combined in intellect’s worthiness? 
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The word went out and many gave heed—poets, novelists, critics, his- 
torians, philosophers. Fifteen are professors, but this is endured since 
they are also authors, as indeed are all but two of the thirty-seven. Each 
has picked his own topic, one intimate to him. Usually an essay treats 
of but one figure, both the man and his work. But other essays are de- 
voted to topics, e.g., modern American philosophers, orators, journalists, 
New England stories, negro literature. The ground is fairly well covered, 
but not wholly; Bryant, for instance, is left out. 

So much for simple description, which is simple. As for evaluation— 
the book is highly enjoyable. Saying that is also simple, but it is not sim- 
ple to say more. For what are the canons of literary criticism? Presum- 
ably, criticism is more than exposition, or an account of the author, or the 
registration of the critic’s feeling, but just what more? It is, I suppose, 
criticism. But of what? Of ideas? But ideas get themselves into the 
fields of psychology, metaphysics, economics, ethics, etc. And who among 
either authors or critics—or critics of critics—are competent in these 
fields? When we do have competent writing we no longer call it literary 
but technical. Consider More’s Utopia, Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, 
Thomas Hardy; what constitutes literary criticism of the ideas found 
here? Is criticism, then, of style and form? But surely criticism in the 
realm of appreciation is a hazardous thing. 

Literary criticism, then, is neither philosophical nor aesthetic criticism. 
Yet it purports somehow to be both. In practice the critic likely is driven 
back and forth by a sense of the inadequacy of himself and his author in 
the field of ideas and an equal sense of the sterility of form per se and the 
subjectivity of aesthetic reactions. And so, to repeat, the book is enjoy- 
able. Its literary quality is high: the authors are masters in the manipu- 
lation of words. As history it is obviously incomplete. But it is by dis- 
tinguished authors, neither moss-covered, callow, nor complexed. As lit- 
erary criticism, it would, I believe, usually be judged very good. 

L. M. PaPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Les Intrusions Evorutionnistes. By André Lalande. Paris: Librairie 

Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. viii+464. Fr. 50. 

The high quality of André Lalande’s philosophical writings has long 
been recognized by students of contemporary French philosophy. The 
present work is a revision of the author’s doctoral dissertation, published 
in 1899, and he is able with much justice to claim that the chief changes 
which are made necessary by the lapse of time since that date are in omit- 
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ting passages whose truth has now become too generally conceded to merit 
their reprinting. 

Lalande’s thesis is that evolution is not, as the ‘evolutionists’ from 
Herbert Spencer down, have supposed, the sole, or even the predominant, 
tendency of the world-process, but at most one of two contrary and equal- 
ly essential tendencies. The doctrine under attack is, then, evolutionary 
monism; the position defended, a species of dualism. The natural tend- 
ency opposed to evolution, and neglected by its enthusiasts, is termed 
“involution,” to avoid the objectionable implications of “dissolution.” 
As evolution means the increase of specificity, diversity, or individuality— 
in general conformity with Spencer’s definition—so involution means the 
decrease of these, the reversion to homogeneity. The question is whether 
either of these tendencies can be shown to be a mere corollary of the other, 
or at any rate an altogether subsidiary feature of the passage of nature. 

There are two main forms of the affirmative answer to this question. 
The older or Spencerian form attempted to deduce evolution as a univer- 
sal trend by virtue of its alleged connection with another law held uni- 
versal, the conservation of energy; of which law it was explained to be a 
corollary. Of course no such connection holds. The mere preservation of 
the energy total could at most guarantee the existing diversity against 
diminution; it has nothing to say about its increase. The laws of physics, 
in their present form, compel us to go farther; for Carnot’s principle im- 
plies that the prevailing tendency of transformations is toward the de- 
crease of diversity and—if no other force than those known to physics 
intervenes—the final reversion to sheer homogeneity. Thus involution 
and not evolution is the true corollary of physical law. The central fact of 
biology is the opposite of the central fact of physics. There remains the 
possibility that, although physical involution is opposed in this way to 
biological evolution and incapable of explaining it, the reverse explanation 
might be feasible. Can the laws of physics, which favor homogeneity, be 
deduced from the principles of biology, which are at least partially favor- 
able to the development of heterogeneity? In short can we accept the 
Bergsonian type of evolutionary monism? (Lalande refers, however, to 
Renan rather than to Bergson, preferring to leave his discussion, written 
before the Evolution créatrice, without the alterations which the con- 
sideration of the latter would require.) 

Here we have the same difficulty, though from the opposite angle. If 
the laws of physics are opposed to evolution, they cannot follow from it or 
be explained by it, and if biology is to explain both, then biology must 
unite these two opposed principles in some higher concept which is neither 
of them. Ina sense the author admits that the phenomena of life present 
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these two aspects, but he questions whether the idea of “life” really ex- 
plains either. There is in life the tendency toward individualization, 
toward self-development and self-preservation, both of the individual and 
of the species, but this tendency presupposes a certain amount of diver- 
sity, which must be conceived as primordial or as explicable, if at all, 
only in terms of some “creation,” in a more than biological sense. After 
all, the growth of an organism utilizes inequalities of energy concentration 
without which it is inconceivable. Such inequalities must ultimately have 
a super-biological ground. There is also, in life, a tendency toward the 
destruction of differences, toward “‘assimilation,’’ toward mutual further- 
ance, sympathy, and imitation, whereby eccentricities and egoisms are 
mitigated and a degree of homogeneity is produced. The final stages of 
this involutionary trend are precisely the higher levels of human life, 
equally whether we consider its ethical, aesthetic, intellectual, or religious 
aspects. Reason, virtue, beauty, are attained through a renunciation of 
eccentricity, and the embracing of universal principles, common aims. 
With a great abundance of factual illustration the author shows how, the 
more rational and humane men are, the more alike, in a profound sense, 
they become, whereas the varieties of folly and vice are endless. 

In sum there is a tendency toward diversification in things which we 
can partially, but only partially, understand in terms of the spontaneity 
or self-assertiveness of life, and there is a tendency toward homogeneity 
which is so far the negation of the former that the same biological concept 
of life seems inapplicable to it. In fact, in terms of this characteristic, it is 
the inorganic world as the physicist sees it which is most akin to the world 
of culture, of art, science, and ethical relationships. Culture is not merely 
super-biological, it is anti-biological. For instance, intellectual and artistic 
persons are, on the average, physiologically less efficient (statistics are 
duly given) than those not so gifted. That in all great religions the highest 
state is described as a transcending of the individual will, an “absorp- 
tion” of the ego into a super-personal world-unity, is adduced in confirma- 
tion of the conclusion which the physicist, as such, also reaches—that life 
as individual and race self-development is not the most fundamental 
aspect of the world, although it is suggested that, so far as diversification 
(for instance, of the chemical elements) is a fact, life in some lowly form 
may not unreasonably be surmised to be involved in that fact. 

Thus, so far as explicit theory may safely go, dichotomy is the last 
word. In agreement with Emile Meyerson, Lalande finds that the goal 
of reason—absolute unity—would involve the destruction of the world it 
seeks to explain. The relation of the one and the many in principle eludes 
understanding, since understanding means the elimination of the many. 
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A less paradoxical interpretation of this problem, in relation to evolution 
and its opposite, is to be found in a book which well merits careful com- 
parison with Lalande’s, namely Whitehead’s little masterpiece The Func- 
tion of Reason, where the essential facts to which Lalande points are recog- 
nized but are not held to enforce as rigid or unmediated a distinction be- 
tween the two aspects of nature. Mr. Whitehead finds in an analysis of 
“feeling,” with its aesthetic laws of fatigue, rhythm, etc., the clue both to 
the diversity and to the unity of things, both to the evolution of living 
forms and to the degeneration of energy, both to self-assertive will and 
to harmonizing reason. Is it just possible that the French author has been 
led by that trait noticeable in the philosophical tradition of his country 
since Descartes, the love of logical simplicity and transparency at all 
costs, to secure these qualities to an exceptional degree at certain points 
in his system at the cost of an equally marked opaqueness or unrelieved 
mystery at other points? It must, however, be said that, even if this sus- 
picion should have its measure of truth, there is a vast difference between 
Descartes’ “matter is matter and mind is mind, and God knows how they 
together constitute a world,” and the in many respects very subtlely 
qualified doctrine which is before us. Certainly the magnificent qualities 
of the book, its vigor of reasoning and range of ideas and information, its 
fine insights into ethical relationships and—it might, perhaps, not be too 
much to say—into the whole history of culture, will not escape the com- 
petent reader. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


THE REVELATION OF Derty. By J. E. Turner. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1931. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

This is the latest in a series of books in which Mr. Turner has en- 
deavored to interpret morality and religion from the standpoint of Hegel- 
ian idealism taken by way of Bradley and Bosanquet. But he keeps much 
closer to the orthodox Christian tradition than any of these. 

He claims that our highest ideals express the nature of reality, there- 
fore “Reality is ethical.” But why can we not say with equal truth that 
our most ghastly evils and immoralities also express the nature of reality? 
If we equate “Reality” with “the Universe,” as the author seems to do, 
we cannot see how ethical ideals reflect the character of the universe any 
more than the most unethical conduct ever perpetrated. The author 
would say, however, that good always prevails over the evil, thus showing 
that the universe, or at any rate “the Universe,” is on the side of the good. 
When known facts do not support this view, he reasons that our limited 
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knowledge and perspective prevent us from seeing how everything works 
together for the good. He is absolutely certain that God and the good will 
win in the end. This victory of good over evil is not even dependent on 
everyone doing his best, for it is very plain that everyone does not do his 
best, and the author even says that no one does. Hence if victory depend- 
ed on this, it would never come. But it will come, else God would not be 
God. 
If the good is bound to prevail anyway, does not every good fight be- 
come a sham and every noble sacrifice a mockery? No, not at all, says 
the author. We are to engage in the cosmic struggle like a good sportsman 
who knows with certitude he is going to win, providing he does his best 
(p. 181). So we conclude that all the heroisms and sufferings of human 
history should be viewed as a game of lawn tennis. The only difference 
would be that tennis is more hazardous and serious, because in tennis vic- 
tory is never absolutely certain, and, even when it is achieved, it requires 
the victor to do his best, if it is a case of real sport. But the victory of 
good over evil in cosmic history does not even require that. It is a game 
with all the risk and earnestness of true sport taken out of it. 

Mr. Turner identifies evolution with progress. The survival of the fit 
means, according to him, the survival of the better. All the suffering, 
which man and other animals undergo in “Nature,” is corrective. It is a 
signal to warn us away from evil and direct us to the good. It is like the 
criminal code of society which punishes evil doers. Only the criminal 
code of society is a very rough and blundering attempt at this by ignorant 
and cruel men. But all the suffering in nature is “the criminal code of 
Nature—or rather of the Universe—.... expresses the purpose of a 
perfect and supreme personality” (p. 169). We note the page lest the 
reader doubt such a statement was ever written. 

In opposition to such reasoning we must quote Morris Cohen in Reason 
and Nature: 

There is something inexpressibly brutal in the dogma of necessary progress, 
which is simply the old dogma that this is the best of all possible worlds in a 
temporal form, to wit, that every change in the world is a change for the better. 
Like other forms of brutality, this glorification of the historically actual is due 
to a lack of sympathy or imagination which prevents us from seeing all the finer 
possibilities, hopes and aspirations, at the expense of which the triumph of the 
actual is frequently purchased. The doctrine that right always triumphs is but 
an insidious form of the immoral doctrine that what triumphs (i.e., might) is 
always right [p. 378]. 


The most original argument of Mr. Turner is the one by which he tries 
to demonstrate that God is a personality, by means of the scientific dictum 
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that nature is a mechanism. His procedure is something like this. Hu- 
man personalities construct mechanisms. The greater or more perfect 
the personality, the more automatic is the mechanism it constructs. The 
perfect machine would be one that operated, repaired, renewed, and im- 
proved itself without requiring its creator, the personality, to intervene. 
Thus a perfect machine would give no evidence that it was constructed 
and used by a personality. But nature is such a perfect machine. There- 
fore it must have been created by a perfect personality, for only such 
could create such a perfect machine. The fact that it gives no evidence of 
having been constructed by a personality, is just what one would expect 
if it is a perfect machine created by a perfect, omnipotent personality. 

This seems a very strange way indeed to demonstrate the personality 
of God by way of nature. But it is typical of the author’s method. He 
relies throughout upon analogy. 

All attempts to demonstrate that God is a personality, absolute, per- 
fect, and infinitely superior to all other personalities, are wrecked by one 
fact about personality which they all fail to note. This fact is that per- 
sonality comes into existence, and can only come into existence, within a 
society of communicating personalities. Such a society does not come be- 
fore personality; neither does the personality come before society. The 
two develop together. They are two aspects of the same thing. Hence a 


primordial personality, existing before there was any society of personali- 
ties, is as impossible as a circle without a radius. For personality is essen- 
tially social, and without a society there can be no personality. There can- 
not even be a perfect personality, as long as the society to which it be- 
longs is not perfect. Hence any attempt to think of Deity asa perfect and 
primordial personality, is to think a self-contradiction. 

H. N. WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Equatity. By. R. H. Tawney. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. xii+280. 

For drastic, unsparing criticism of the business man’s civilization in 
which we live, few writers can approach Mr. Tawney. His pervasive hu- 
man sympathy is matched by a shrewd, penetrating insight into the reali- 
ties of our economic and political system. The argument of the present 
book, the Halley Stewart Lectures for 1929, is fresh and cogent; the book 
contains, besides a polemic against existing inequalities (particularly in 
English society), interesting constructive suggestions as to the “strategy 
of inequality.” 
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The doctrine of equality which needs to be reaffirmed today should not 
be misunderstood, Mr. Tawney makes clear at the start, as a statement 
of fact, viz., that all men are very similar in natural endowments of char- 
acter and intelligence, for in this meaning it is certainly untenable. It 
should rather be understood as an ethical judgment—that men while pro- 
foundly different in character and ability are equally entitled as human 
beings to respect and consideration, and should be equally enabled to 
make the best of such power as they possess. 

Despite much talk of equality of opportunity (“Most social systems 
need a lightning conductor. The formula which supplies it to our own is 
equality of opportunity’’), equality in the ethical sense is precisely what 
does not exist in modern civilized societies, Mr. Tawney maintains, and 
particularly in English society. Political opportunity has, to be sure, been 
established in the most advanced nations. But the movement which 
equalized legal rights has not attacked all forms of inequality, but only 
those which had their roots in special advantages conferred on particular 
groups by custom or law. The effect of modern industry and of the finan- 
cial arrangements associated with it has been to increase economic and 
social inequality by heightening the power of some men over others and 
by organizing and concentrating it. 

Easily the most striking chapter in the book is that entitled “The Re- 
ligion of Inequality.” With relentless thoroughness and the gusto of over- 
mastering conviction Mr. Tawney exposes the social inequalities of pres- 
ent-day English society. In England feudalism left no castes, but, he tells 
us, there has been found in class domination and class subordination a not 
too inadequate substitute. It is the blend of crude plutocratic reality with 
the sentimental aroma of the aristocratic legend which gives to the Eng- 
lish class system its peculiar toughness and cohesion: 

Rights might without danger be equal in name as long as powers were suffi- 
ciently different in fact. Inequality, if not embodied in laws which assigned a 
different status to different classes found a hardly less effective expression in 
the control by the upper orders of administration, in their virtual monopoly of 
educational opportunity, in their exclusive exercise of political authority, and 
in the enjoyment of the profitable perquisites which it could be made to yield 
[p. 109]. 

Mr. Tawney believes that there is urgent need to impress upon the 
thought of our time the importance of equality in the social and ethical 
sense. For he sees our economic system entering a new phase character- 
ized by a more unified direction under state control. And he finds public 
opinion much more concerned with the secondary problem of industrial 
technique and economic administration than with the fundamental ques- 
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tion of whether the new organization will be more favorable than the old 
to a spirit of humanity and freedom in social relations. 

But how is this social equality to be obtained under the new economic 
organization? Can it be achieved by any measures short of revolutionary 
confiscation and redistribution? Mr. Tawney thinks so. Indeed, he has 
been convinced by the recent statistical investigations of Messrs. Stamp 
and Bowley that an equal distribution of the national income (if it could 
be accomplished) would not be a satisfactory expedient for increasing 
equality, because it would make but an insignificant addition to the in- 
come per head of the wage earner and his family. But it is possible and 
practicable to equalize the conditions for physical health and develop- 
ment, and for mental training and education, so as to secure for all indi- 
viduals equal opportunities for the preservation of physical health and the 
cultivation of those powers with which nature has endowed them. This 
method of achieving equality through an extension of social services is 
the solution which Mr. Tawney recommends. The English, he says, have 
stumbled on a technique by which the impracticable can in some measure 
be accomplished and the worst kinds of inequality can be effectually 
diminished. This technique embraces (1) the social services of health and 
education mentioned above, supported by progressive taxation which will 
cause what would have been spent by a minority to be applied to pur- 
poses of common advantage, (2) trade unionism and industrial legislation 
which sets limits to the ability of one group to impose its will by economic 
duress upon another, and (3) the co-operative movement and public 
ownership which in some degree combine the advantages of both. 

The chief difficulty of putting into effect such a program for combating 
present inequalities is, of course, that of obtaining the necessary funds, 
This Mr. Tawney recognizes, although he sees no serious objection to an 
expedient so essentially just as substantial and steeply graduated taxa- 
tion. The real “lion in the path” is, he admits, the danger that the social 
services as they expand, may encroach upon that provision of capital 
required for industria] expansion and efficiency. But this danger, he holds, 
need not daunt us. For the moral to be drawn from these considerations 
is not that taxation should be reduced, for there is no security (1) that the 
wealth thus released will be used as capital and not spent on personal 
caprices, or (2) that capital will flow into undertakings whose expansion 
is on public grounds most important. It is rather (1) that industries shall 
look for capita] less to the personal savings of individuals than to the ac- 
cumulations of joint-stock companies themselves, and (2) that the state 
should concern itself with the amount and direction of investment. Ful- 
filment of these latter conditions clearly involves the socializing of the 
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economic system, as the author points out in his last chapter. The final 
authority in the economic realm must pass from directors representing the 
financial interests of investors to representatives of the state, of associated 
consumers, and of organized workers. An intelligent policy of advance in 
this direction will, he asserts, start at the center and master in succession 
the key positions in the economic system, first of banking, second of trans- 
port, third of power, fourth of coal, and fifth of agriculture. 

Mr. Tawney writes not only with knowledge but with feeling and imagi- 
nation, and his book is an important contribution to the literature of 
equality, which has had some notable additions of late. 

H. W. WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


EssAYS ON THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF THE MIND. By C. A. Strong. London: 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1930. Pp. 304. 12s. net. 

In 1918 Charles Augustus Strong, till then professor of psychology in 
Columbia University, published his Origin of Consciousness which, start- 
ing out from William James’ 1885 essay on the Function of Cognition, 
sought to prove the existence of a primary mind-stuff and to point the 
natural and evolutionary origin of consciousness through a perception 
whereby sensation was the vehicle of our knowledge of the real; and now 
comes this book of eight essays to work over substantially the same 
ground. 

The evolutionary hypothesis of the biologist, so significant for the an- 
thropologist, has made little stir in general philosophy except in the rele- 
gated Spencer, and yet, if that theory is adequately maintained, its con- 
sequences for metaphysics can hardly be less than were the conclusions of 
natural science at the renaissance. For it demands, as Mr. Strong says, 
no less than that we should postulate the reality of space and time to- 
gether with the origin of all consciousness that we know within that do- 
main of spatio-temporal reality, plus the conviction that mind has de- 
veloped from something at once simpler and less remote from the matter 
of our environment than is either an intuition that stands in no need of 
sense organs or a mind that constructs the universe from its own inner 
resources. 

And so Professor Strong, accepting beforehand this evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, proposes to construct the fundamentals of a psychology that 
shall accord with a belief in evolution, to point to an epistemology where- 
by we cognize such a real world as it demands, and, lastly, to show that 
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the theory of mind-stuff is not only free from the reproaches of James but 
is also, as the only possible reconciler of mind with brain, the necessary 
presupposition of any theory of evolution. 

Now the strength of psychology, he argues, lies in its close connection 
with neurology which, through its study of action and reaction, stresses a 
motor element which is meaningless unless it refers to an external and 
real world. Perception itself is action, reaction to the world, and even if 
it is sometimes erroneous, through a simplification which is due to our 
inability to apprehend the constituents of the real and through a projec- 
tion of sense data (e.g., colors) which have no part there, yet total percep- 
tion, composed as it is of intuition and intent, suffices more than enough 
to guarantee the postulate of common sense and animal faith that we are 
in contact with the real, being both in and of it. 

Likewise, the weakness and bane of philosophy is phenomenalism, but, 
here again, if awareness is not an existent nor yet even a possible datum 
of experience but rather a function of the active soul, and if the knower 
is the self, a self of perceptions each conditioned by and existing with a 
neural arc and a peripheral organization, and if further perception is 
essentially a guide to action, then phenomenalism goes by the board 
and with it all doctrines, such as Berkeley’s, which could never exist at all 
if once we considered the physiological concomitants of perception. 

Apprehension is attention, that is, intent, and refers therefore to a 
world which must be so far real; but not naively real, since there could 
then be no accounting for obvious errors, and not so simply real either, 
since the joint mechanisms of simplification and projection make us un- 
able to comprehend the basic atomism of the real which physics presents 
to us. In fact, knowledge is precarious—being based on fantasy; this is 
precisely the weakness of Strong’s realism. We are in contact with the 
real and we know the real, but by instinct rather than by logic, by the de- 
mands of action and the nature that has been generated in us during the 
course of evolution. Wherefore it remains to the end that Mr. Strong fails 
to give us any criterion by which we can be assured that we have truly 
cognized the real. Certainly we may grant it is when perception and the 
real coincide, but when is that? It may not be enough to crown physics as 
the final arbiter, and so I fear we are disappointed of our realism however 
much we may have enjoyed the going and however significant these 
essays are going to be for any other realism. 


It is a great pity there is no index. 
E. F. METrTRIck 
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LECTURES ON Etuics. By Immanuel Kant. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Louis Infield, with an Introduction by J. Macmurray. New 
York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+253. 

The years immediately preceding the publication of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, when the critical method was assuming more definite form 
in Kant’s mind, have proved somewhat perplexing to his biographers and 
to historians of philosophy, for Kant published no substantial systematic 
work during this time. It is therefore a distinct gain in understanding 
that is made available for us in the publication of these Lectures on Ethics. 
The volume is based on a manuscript notebook of a certain Th. Fr. 
Brauer, dated 1780, compared with two other students’ notebooks, and 
edited by Professor Paul Mentzer, to whom the task was intrusted by the 
Kant-Gesellschaft on the occasion of Kant’s bicentenary in 1824. 

The lectures are supposed to be based on two textbooks by Baumgar- 
ten, but Kant uses Baumgarten’s warp to weave his own ethical design. 
As is well indicated in the Introduction (by Professor Macmurray of the 
University of London, and not by Dr. Menzer as is stated on the jacket 
of the volume), this volume has a threefold importance to the student of 
Kant: 

It enables him to form some opinion of the material out of which Kant’s 
systematic theory of morals was built, as it existed at the time when the prob- 
lems of the Kritik of Pure Reason were being worked out, but before the unify- 
ing ideas of his Metaphysics of Morals had been properly defined. In the second 
place, the lectures contain a great deal of material, particularly in the discussion 
and definition of leading ideas, which helps considerably towards the interpreta- 
tion of the maturer and more authoritative works. Lastly, they reveal Kant as 
a practical moralist, applying his mind earnestly to the detail of conduct, and 
supremely concerned with the social effect of his moral teaching, in a way that 
none of his more speculative writings can hope to do. From the lectures we can 
form a concrete idea of Kant’s own conception of the good life [pp. xi-xii]. 


The volume is divided in two parts. The first (pp. 1-70), entitled 
“Universal Practical Philosophy,” considers basic problems: the nature of 
moral obligation and responsibility and the supreme principle of morality. 
The second, “Ethics” (pp. 71-253), examining in some detail the relation 
of morality to religion, proceeds to an extended treatment of the various 
virtues and vices. We may thus study the ethics of the categorical im- 
perative in the process of finding form and expression: in some cases the 
earlier phrasing of leading ideas, while less perfectly “Kantian,” is simpler 
and more straightforward. 

Kant begins with his characteristic distinction between anthropology 
and moral philosophy: the rules of the latter are objective, laying down 
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what ought to occur, even though it never actually occurs (p. 2). Three 
kinds of imperative are considered: technical, asserting necessary means 
to a problematical end; prudential, asserting the necessary means to the 
universal end of man—happiness; and moral, dictating absolutely regard- 
less of any ulterior end. The general principle of morality rests upon the 
goodness of the free will: its supreme principle is the harmony of actions 
with the universally valid law of the free will: “If we make it the founda- 
tion of our conduct that our actions shall be consistent with the universal 
rule, which is valid at all times and for every one, then our actions have 
their source in the principle of morality” (p. 42). “That action is im- 
moral whose intent cancels and destroys itself when it is made a universal 
rule” (p. 44). 

Resisting any theological basis for ethics, Kant defines religion as the 
application of the moral laws to the knowledge of God, and maintains 
that religion does not require theology or any speculative study of God. 
Religion is concerned only where our conduct is affected. Resisting mere 
creedal conformity and “the religion of currying favor,’ Kant urges ‘‘the 
religion of a good life” (p. 108). God is not served or spurned by particular 
acts or rites but by our entire way of life. 

Kant’s ethics has been criticized as lacking in content. It is therefore 
of particular interest to find in the second half of this volume a detailed 
discussion of virtues and vices, ordered in the frame of duties. The leading 
idea is the recognition of moral worth as the worth of persons as such: 
this conviction determines reverence for one’s self and for others and in 
each particular relation determines the peculiar duty. Humanity in one’s 
own person or in others is worthy of esteem and is inviolable. This is 
Kant’s argument against suicide, against sexual laxity, against exploita- 
tion and oppression. 

Kant’s moral rigorism is abundantly expressed ir his rejection of all 
sentimentality and lenience. The moral law is not to be trimmed to fit 
men’s frailties, but is to be kept pure, and man’s will is to be lifted in devo- 
tion to it. With Hegel, Kant insists that a benevolent, clement, and for- 
giving judge defeats the intention of justice. Kant is also impatient with 
the ethics of kindliness generally and prefers justice to charity. “If men 
were scrupulously just there would be no poor to whom we could give 
alms and think that we had realized the merit of benevolence” (p. 236). 

There is more definite place for happiness in these Lectures than Kant’s 
later system of moral philosophy provides, but still no yielding to hedon- 
ism. The moral good is not happiness but worthiness of being happy. 
Reason is exalted, and sensibility is described as “a kind of rabble without 
law or rule” (p. 140), requiring guidance even when it is not rebellious. 
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The ideal of moral culture leads by victory over disorder to an ordered 
state of mind in which no struggle and thus no need of gaining victory 
arises. 

The foregoing too cursory résumé may serve to suggest the great inter- 
est and value which this volume is bound to have for the student of 
Kant’s ethical system. The English translation is very readable. There 
are some slips which will doubtless be corrected in a later edition: e.g., 
“bicentennary”’ (p. ix); ‘““Nietz Carkeet” (p. 3); on page 107 we read that, 
according to the holy law, the punishment should fit the crime, which is 
somewhat reminiscent of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
RicE INSTITUTE 


RATIONAL Evolution (THE MAKING oF Humanity). By Robert Brif- 

fault. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 302. 

As the subtitle warns us, this is not a wholly new book. To make cer- 
tain that this is understood, a Publisher’s Note informs us that it is a 
completely rewritten edition of the book called The Making of Humanity, 
published originally in 1919. As such it is, presumably, known to many 
readers, and this makes it unnecessary to discuss its contents elaborately. 

By rational evolution Mr. Briffault means evolution by reason and, 
at the same time, evolution of reason. As a demonstration of these postu- 
lates, treated rather hastily as axioms, the book gives a rapid and decided- 
ly entertaining survey of what other writers have recently called the 
ascent of humanity. In one sense the work is historical, for the evolution 
of reason is, in the concrete, the history of arts, sciences, and social organ- 
ization. In many respects this must also be called a work of considerable 
learning, for the author has collected a vast amount of information about 
prehistoric, early oriental, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Arabic, and all 
successive periods of culture. But the most obvious characteristic of the 
book is the emotional zeal which inspires it. As the author says (p. 271) 
“the advance of social justice has been brought about by exactly the same 
methods of intelligence which have created the steam-engine and the 
dynamo,” that is “by the honest use of his (the human animal’s) intelli- 
gence,” and not by “sublime intuitions, or categorical imperatives, or 
refinements of sentiment.” These propositions are too large to discuss 
adequately in a review. The author is not at all satisfied with our present 
conditions of life—no Victorian complacency is required today—but he 
believes in progress and, apparently, values chiefly the advance of the 
sciences and the ideals of democracy. There is no cause to deny any man’s 
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right to these opinions; but it is necessary to remember that an advocate 
may indulge in special pleading. We read, for example, that the Chaldaean 
witch doctor scratched on his clay tablet “and Rome, and Oxford, and 
Tennessee shall seek, six thousand years later, to put down science” (p. 
47). Another passage (p. 280) tells us that “‘civilisations which provide 
for the wealth, power, leisure of a few individuals only are always in 
danger of being destroyed by the Bolshevist, or the Christians, or other 
Barbarians.”’ These comments defeat their own purpose: they are obvi- 
ously clever, but it is not possible to be sure what they mean. The dis- 
like which the author feels for conventions, respectable traditions, and, 
especially, religions has stood him in good stead at times: it has inspired 
a chapter entitled “Dar Al-Hikmet” (“The Home of Science’’) which is 
almost lyrical in its praise of the Arabs, and a sequel called ‘““The Rebirth 
of Europe”’ which professes to show how the Spanish Arabic culture gave 
new life to Europe so that “rude, illiterate, unwashed robber-barons gave 
place to men who delighted in poetry and music.’ Is it too critical to 
point out that in the light of history it seems quite possible for men to 
delight in poetry and music without troubling to wash? In other words, 
an examination of this antithesis makes it look insignificant. But these 
are two good chapters: so is the one on “Hellenic Liberation,” or the 
Greek scientific mind. But Mr. Briffault is anxious not to let any one 
get away with unearned laurels. So the returns after many pages to show 
that Athens was an “extremely dirty little Levantine town.” Also the 
Greeks were cruel in warfare, more so than modern soldiery, for no “Hun” 
has contemplated “andropodising” a conquered city. We suspect this 
word should be “‘andrapodising,”’ since it is said to mean killing all the 
men and selling women and children into slavery. The difficulty here 
would seem to be the difficulty of selling a modern nation: we doubt 
whether Huns of any kind could have sold the population of France, not 
even the ladies, much less the children! But this economic difficulty does 
not prove humane intentions. The only reason why anyone is left after a 
war is that the gunners missed, or the gas was a failure. The Germans had 
no intention of sparing Paris: they merely failed to hit it. The next war, 
we are told, will be settled by the side which can launch its gas attack first 
and annihilate a whole nation. We do not defend the Greeks: the point 
is that war has no limits at any time. The only historical differences are 
in the numbers involved and the-kind of weapon used. So here again the 
argument is doubtful. To claim that any proof of progress can be found 
in the sphere of war is to ask too much. However, “‘the civilised world is 
learning to know better, not, as I said, because it is Christian, but because 
it is ceasing to be Christian and becoming more rational.’’ Our hopes 
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must rest on the fact that “there is in the nature of things no reason why 
prejudices should not be eliminated from the world.” This is so because 
“people are not born with prejudices, they are taught them.” Exactly so, 
and for that reason Plato foresaw that a generation without prejudices 
would also be without kindred, without parents, without teachers— 
ciphers on a clean slate. But if this book shares with Paradise Lost the 
merit of “‘proving nothing,” it is has the modern qualities of giving us an 
outline of civilization, of being rapid in movement, and eminently pro- 
vocative for those who wish to quarrel. 
G. S. Brett 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE CONTEMPORARY AND His Sour. By Irwin Edman. New York: Jonathan 

Cape and Harrison Smith. Pp. ror. 

This is a very beautiful little book, displaying in miniature some of the more 
characteristic phases of man’s spirit during the last ten years or so. The age, Mr. 
Edman shows us, has been characterized by a sickness at heart, by a longing for 
surcease. The reference is, of course, to the intellectuals who pre-empt our at- 
tention as speaking for their age. At their boldest flights in sophistication, in re- 
volt, in denial, Mr. Edman shows quite convincingly, they were in reality seek- 
ing salvation from the unhappinesses of this vale of tears. The words “‘soul” and 
“salvation” may seem to represent what contemporary man has left behind him 
forever, but we find, when we inspect the intellectual stage more closely, that 
never before has man concerned himself more over the state of his soul, and so 
earnestly sought for salvation. 

Mr. Edman neatly classifies the new schools for salvation. ‘““The Cult of 
Disillusion,” “The Faith in Intelligence,” ‘Nostalgia for Tradition,” and 
“Flights to Action and to Ecstasy,”’ show us, in turn, the hard sophisticates, 
those for whom science has become religion, the dwellers in essences, the New 
Humanists, and the Lawrencian sexualists. All share what is essentially a flight 
from life because of the horrors of the present. But these programs cannot 
really satisfy the spirit of man, for mere lack of faith does not nourish, the study 
of timetables does not tell us which destinations are most attractive, nor can 
man be a real animal—his human heritage cannot be shed entirely. Mr. Edman’s 
own assumption is that we must begin with the acceptance of life as somehow 
good, and it is with a charming suavity that he disposes of those who contemptu- 
ously deride this notion. But the edifice which he essays to build on this funda- 
mental tenet is essentially a very modest one. We must accept our world for 
what it is, and improve it by working with it. There can be no advantages in 
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an attempted escape. We must be more thorough in our sympathies, and there 
is always one virtue which will never bring disenchantment with it: love. The 
good citizen and parent is the type of the truly happy—only by the acceptance 


of social obligations can happiness be realized. 
LIONEL RuBy 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN RELATIONS OF BUSINESS TO GOVERNMENT. (Lec- 
tures Delivered in 1931 on the William A. Vawter Foundation on Business 
Ethics, Northwestern University School of Commerce.) New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1932. Pp. 174. $2.00. 

As characterized in the Introduction (by Dr. Vanderveer Custis, associate 
professor of economics in Northwestern University), this series ‘‘consists of but 
five lectures, delivered by men who are actively concerned with certain aspects 
of the relations between business and government. It is limited to conditions 
in the United States. The general character of the political and economic sys- 
tem prevailing in this country is taken for granted. The point of view is 
practical, rather than philosophic. The series is designed only to make a modest 
contribution to a very large subject; and it is in this light that it should be 
regarded.” 

The five lectures are: (1) “Factors in Business Behavior,” by Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce—in his best radio manner; (2) ‘Business 
Ethics and the Federal Trade Commission,” by Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
—a bed-time story of St. George and the Dragon; (3) ‘“The Business Lobby,” 
by United States Senator Allen W. Barkley—its cause, colorful history, and 
regulatory problems; (4) “Collective Business: Its Methods and Objectives,” 
by Dr. John N. Van der Vries, of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—the business side of the lobby picture; (5) “The Management Point of 
View,” by Dr. W. J. Donald, Managing Director of the American Management 
Association—an interesting and penetrating discussion of the real problems 
involved in the relations of business to government, with a fresh point of view. 

James W. YouNG 


THE New Criticism: AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN AESTHETICS AND LITERARY 
Criticism. Edited by Edwin Perry Burgum. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Pp. 355- 

There has long been a need for a source book in courses on aesthetics. 
Except for Mr. Carritt’s Philosophies of Beauty, the present volume is the first 
of its kind, but its value is limited by the unevenness of merit in the different 
essays, and by an overemphasis on purely literary material. Some of the essays 
are excellently chosen, however—notably those from Croce, Bosanquet, San- 
tayana, Parker, and Roger Fry. An essay dealing with the theory of empathy 


would have been useful also. 
LIONEL RUBY 
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An ELEMENTARY Locic: A TEXTBOOK FOR BEGINNERS WITH SPECIAL EMPHA- 
sis ON ScrenTIFIC MeEtHop. By G. D. Walcott. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. 444. 

“My own introduction to logic,” Professor Walcott explains, “was by way of 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons Part of my aim has been to preserve many 
of the valuable features of that work . . .. a dominating idea throughout has 
been the ‘complete scientific method’ as emphasised by Jevons.”’ The author has 
quite probably succeeded in this modest aim. Whether the need today is for 
“a Jevons brought up to date” is perhaps not so obvious. But as reading matter 
for most one-quarter “introductions” to logic, this little book has many features 
which genuinely recommend it. The material is selected and arranged along 
traditional lines. The ideas are simply and clearly set down. The “fallacies’’ 
are exhibited in a folding chart which ought to prove interesting. The subject 
matter for the most part is “logic” and not “‘reflective thinking.” The practice 
material is no worse than in other textbooks. Some of it is better. These are 
virtues in an elementary handbook on the traditions of Aristotle and Mill. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 


A StupEent’s History oF PuitosopHy. (Third Edition.) By A. K. Rogers. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+-487. $2.50. 


It is good news to teachers in America of the history of philosophy that 
Professor Rogers has been willing to revise his well-known book. Not that it 
stood in need of revision to make it the most available single-volume history of 
philosophy for beginners. It was easily that already. Written before the current 
attempt to popularize philosophy (it first appeared in 1901), it managed to give 
in singularly brief compass the authentic flavor of the past masters rather than 
the flavor of some modern. It did this primarily by its felicitous use of quota- 
tions from the philosophers themselves. Indeed, one may suppose that the 
exposition was organized around the philosophers rather than merely using 
them to adumbrate the exposition. Though in the re-writing it is now substan- 
tially enlarged, it retains the merits of the original work. Its new merits, so the 
author says, is less “Hegelian padding” and some added contemporary mate- 
rial. It has the added good fortune to be comparatively low priced. 

T. V. S. 


RapIO AND EDUCATION. PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ASSEMBLY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RapIo IN EDUCATION, 1931. Edited by 
Levering Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. viii+ 
251. $3.00. 

The volume celebrates a matter of which more and more anon—the utiliza- 
tion for educational purposes of radio broadcasting. An adult nursed by an 
infant—one may describe the educational impetus under the direction of radio. 
But the story told here of this first assembly indicates that much thought is be- 
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ing put upon the matter by both educators and radio companies, that not a 
little experimentation is being done, and that it is hardly a matter of whether 
but how democracy is to use this new device in communication for serious pur- 
poses. From President Farrand’s opening remarks as chairman to Professor 
Millikan’s closing address on ‘‘Radio’s Past and Future,” there moves the spirit 
of scientific research animated by a new means to an old vision—the vision of a 
great people welded into a community despite cultural and spatial distance. 
From music to mathematics and from politics to poetry the addresses run. 
The program was made up of such eminent names as James T. Shotwell, William 
J. Donovan, Walter Damrosch, and Ray Lyman Wilbur, to mention only a 
few who participated in the conference. The speeches all make good reading and 
leave one astir with what may be, as well as appreciative of what already is, of 
serious study and earnest effort to harness this wild child of the air to the sober 
cart of education. The University of Chicago Press has done itself proud in 


issuing this pioneer work in attractive form. 
T.. Vv. 8: 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL ANALysIS. By James Burnham and Phillip 

Wheelwright. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. 454. 

Viewed as a general introduction to philosophical problems, this joint pro- 
duction of Messrs. Burnham and Wheelwright exhibits several commendable 
features, which, when taken together, set it above the common run of introduc- 
tory works. To begin with, the authors correct a widespread defect in intro- 


ductory works by devoting considerable space to questions of a logical nature 
that should be considered in any general survey of the field. In the second place, 
the book has the added merit that it is predominantly non-historical. Too many 
introductory works are cluttered up by a mass of undigested and unco-ordinated 
historical material, that leaves the impression on the beginner that philosophical 
problems are nothing but what philosophies of the past have said. Finally, and 
primarily because of the general approach adopted, the book presents one with 
a fairly well-integrated picture of the contemporary outlook in the major de- 
partments of knowledge, in the various “realms of discourse,”’ to use the au- 
thors’ terminology. 

The book is divided into two main parts. In the first part, which is entitled 
“Method,” the authors work out their view of “philosophy as at once critical 
and synoptic, recognizing and making articulate the dominant categories and 
problems of each realm of discourse, while at the same time relating these to 
interests and meanings articulated from other fields of experience.’’ In the sec- 
ond part, some of the major “realms of discourse’—physics, biology, morals, 
etc.—are considered and discussed in the light of this interpretation. 

The general appearance of the book is pleasing to the eye. 

GEORGE GENTRY 
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History oF Economics. By Othmar Spann. New York: Norton & Co., 1930. 

Pp. 328. 

In spite of the twenty-five or more histories of economic theory already avail- 
able in English, the present survey is by no means superfluous. Herr Spann’s 
book is considerably more than a history of economic theory: the author has set 
himself to show that the theories associated with different economists form a 
part of their wider views of society and history. For this reason the book is one 
in which philosophically minded readers will find themselves at home. “Have 
not Plato, Rousseau, Ricardo, Marx .. . . had, each of them, his own idea, his 
own peculiar conception of the nature and genesis of society?”’ This conviction 
has made the book what few other histories of economics aim to be, namely, an 
attempt to show the historical relation between general social thought and eco- 
nomic theory. Herr Spann claims good precedent for this approach to his sub- 
ject. Historians of philosophy, since Hegel, have striven to do the same for the 
doctrines they were recording. ‘In the study of philosophy this has always been 
considered the path to a better understanding of philosophical theory, and I be- 
lieve it will be found the easiest and most natural path in economics likewise.” 
This generous perspective is the principal differentia of Professor Spann’s treat- 
ment. For the most part he covers, somewhat more briefly, the familiar schools 
and movements from the mercantilists and physiocrats to historism, marginal- 
ism, and recent economic theory in Germany. The book, which has had a phe- 
nomenal success at home (the present translation is from the nineteenth Ger- 
man edition) is not to be criticized for failing to be a detailed history of economic 


theory, for that is not its purpose. The point which will perhaps create some re- 
gret in the minds of English and American readers is the disproportionate space 
given at nearly every stage to German economic theory at the cost of severely 


trimming the accounts of economic theory in other countries. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


THE MoTHERS: THE MATRIARCHAL THEORY OF SOCIAL ORIGINS. By Robert 

Briffault. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 320. 

Dr. Briffault has here made available in a single volume of some three hun- 
dred pages the thesis worked out in his earlier three-volume treatise bearing the 
same title. The present work, however, is not merely an abridged edition of its 
larger predecessor. “It was originally contemplated,” he states in the Preface, 
“to issue an abridgment of the original Mothers. To bring the whole work with- 
in the compass of a single volume, however, so many portions would have had to 
be sacrificed that I have preferred to confine myself to the main thesis... . , 
and set forth those portions of the argument which experience has shown to be 
liable to misunderstanding.’ The theory advanced here in briefer form is that 
the maternal instinct has determined the social characteristics of the human 
mind. This thesis was developed in the original work by an exhaustive examina- 
tion of matriarchal rule, of marriage, of primitive love, and of the rise of modesty 
and romantic love. The shorter presentation of the same theme is made in a 
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series of chapters on social relations among animals, motherhood and human 
origins, the rule of exogamy, the maternal clan, matrilocal marriage, primitive 
economic conditions, primitive sex relations, patriarchal marriage and moral- 
ity, and the matriarchal phase in historical civilization. For those who would 
have otherwise attempted to extract the central theory of Dr. Briffault’s three 
huge volumes, this one-volume epitome will be a welcome relief. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PsycHoLocy. By R. S. Woodworth. New York: 

Ronald Press, 1931. Pp. 238. 

Professor Woodworth has given at Columbia University for several years a 
course he described as ‘‘A Survey of Contemporary Psychology.”’ This unusual- 
ly readable and informative little book is the fruit of these lectures. Professor 
Woodworth gives a chapter to five of the major “isms” in present-day psychol- 
ogy—lIntrospectionism, Behaviorism, Gestalt, Psychoanalysis, and Purposiv- 
ism. The set is prefaced by a brief historical introduction which adds little to 
the book, and detracts if anything by its inevitable sketchiness. But once 
launched into the twentieth century Professor Woodworth leaves little to be de- 
sired in what aims to be a more or less informal presentation of current theories. 
It is clear that the author writes from a wider range of material than he has put 
into his book: but this has enabled him to select, from his personal acquaintance 
with the men and ideas, those points which appear to be most illuminating and 
suggestive. There is little that could not be read with interest and advantage by 
any educated layman. The heroes of recent and contemporary psychology— 
Professor Titchener, J. B. Watson, Koehler and Koffka, Freud, Adler, Jung, 
McDougall, to mention only a few—are presented by a very genial master of 
ceremonies, who seems to know just where they come from, what they are 
aiming at, and what they are likely to accomplish. The author does not aim at 
exhaustiveness, either of detail or of criticism. The result is an evening’s reading 
for which most of us will be grateful to Professor Woodworth, after dreary pages 
of college textbooks. ALBUREY CASTELL 


Younc LonIcAN: A BoyHoop In CuIcaGo STREETS. By James T. Farrell. With 
an Introduction by Frederic M. Thrasher. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1932. Pp. xii+308. $3.75. 

This is an excellent bit of literary realism—realism being understood as pre- 
senting not the whole but the rough and tough side of life. It is not autobio- 
graphical, we are told; and that makes Farrell out to be a Bergson intuitionist. 

The story is of the type of the Jack-Roller, but “Studs” Lonigan, though con 
siderable of a “tough egg” (in the unvarnished language of the book), is saved by 
family, church, and school from downright criminality. He is eventually to be 
quite reclaimed, we gather, but, in the meantime, exhibits such depravity as 
society, especially Lonigan’s respectable parents, scarcely dream of in their chil- 
dren. Farrell is convincing of the doctrine of original sin. + Mt Pass 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MANKIND. By Eugen Georg. Translated from the German 
by Robert Bek-Gran. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. xx+325. 


Modern scholarship is often afflicted with the disease of myopia; it is good 
for afflicted scholars to rest their eyes by looking toward the distant hills, to 
read something, now and then, that will give them distance. This book, if it does 
nothing else, furnishes such distance. The perspective is dazzling in its breadth 
and length. We are taken back to the Ur-Homo beyond Homo sapiens; back to 
the legendary doubled-sex gods beyond Adam “The Twin’’; back to the Tertiary 
moon beyond its successor Luna, the moon of the earth; back to theosophy be- 
yond philosophy; back to the lost Atlantis which became submerged in the de- 
vouring floods raised by a captured satellite beyond mere glacial periods; back 
to highly developed cultures and civilizations on the American continent beyond 
Viking missionaries; back to the cosmetics of Sumeric ladies beyond the vanity 
cases of the Egyptians; back to the golden gardens of the Incas beyond the 
wildest imaginations of Solomon; back to Chinese fleets and Malay vikings be- 
yond Mediterranean naval piracy; back to Urrhythmus (the original rhythm) 
beyond the mere rhythms of provincial wars, pestilences, and economic depres- 
sions; back to being beyond becoming; back to potential “non-existent reality” 
beyond the first phase of rhythmic motion. Let this suffice for distance. 

One might think that the author has had a nightmare. Perhaps, yes, if one 
follows out his weird theosophical philosophy in which he has a vision of the 
principle of the dyad (rhythmic polarity or cosmic periodicity) which binds the 
behaving Universe together into one bundle—a weird package, indeed; no, if 
one follows his amazing mass of concrete material gathered from the four corners 
of scientific investigations. Scientific facts and scientific theories, however, are 
poured forth in wholesale fashion and on almost every page in amazing mixtures. 
Our respectful attention is called, for example, to such claims as: unwholesome 
or insufficient diets for the mother favor the birth of males; Europeans living in 
Japan on a rice diet alone acquire a yellow pigmentation; plants sown under the 
waxing moon are strongly rooted; conception is possible under certain very defi- 
nite positions of the moon; ionized localities of the earth seem to promote second 
sight and telepathy; within the space of two generations a rich and heavy diet 
can change the shape of the human skull by strengthening the jaw; etc. The 
adventure of mankind is, indeed, a trifling episode in the cosmic setting. But to 
see it in that setting, particularly as here pictured, will furnish the needed anti- 
dote to anyone suffering from myopia and a welcome laxative to anyone afflicted 


with a stifled imagination. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THe NEw Dimensions OF RELIGION. By Allyn K. Foster. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. x+291. $2.00. 
The remarriage of estranged “religion” and “‘science”’ is arranged for in this 
book with the usual compromises proposed for both sides. All through the dis- 
cussion the tendency is to treat both as having the character of thinghood and 
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thus open to the charge of committing the error of the reification of abstractions. 
What the author really means by religion is a modern-orientated Christianity 
although he begins with the incredible suggestion that religion is ‘‘a cosmic force”’ 
on the same plane as gravitation or magnetism! The link between the physical 
sciences and the claims of the religious spirit is to be had in their respective recog- 
nition of the fundamental importance of energy and spirit; this synthesis is sup- 
posed to bring into respectability the creative power of God which in turn is 


made out dogmatically to be personal. And so on and on. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


La FriosoF1A pi G. HERBART. LA FILOSOFIA DELL’AZIONE. By Alfredo Poggi. 

Genoa: Soc. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1932. Pp. 177. Lire 10. 

Professor Poggi, from what he takes to be a Kantian position, criticizes on 
the one hand Realism, as represented by Herbart, and on the other the voluntar- 
ism of Ollé-Laprune, Blondel, and Laberthonniére. Both deprive man of his 
necessary faith in himself and his autonomy, the first by opposing to him an im- 
penetrable real, the second by exalting those ‘‘subaltern” forces in man which, 
apart from reason, ‘are blind and deceptive”; the nemesis of activism is, in 
fact, that it passes over into quietism. Man at his highest for Blondel is ‘‘acted 
through” rather than acting, in any intelligibly spontaneous fashion. 

When this has been said, there remains little to adduce in favor of Professor 
Poggi’s book: it is an instance of that peculiar type of Italian learning of which 
De Ruggiero’s Contemporary Philosophy is an example—elaborate cross-refer- 
ences from one philosopher to another, in which the point made is too often 
trivial; an excess of sporadic scholarship which is reminiscent of the Italian 
Humanist’s parade of tags; and, above all, an unduly polemical, almost hyper- 
critical, attitude which fails to reveal any strongly outlined position in the 
author’s own mind precisely because of the monotonous fatality with which each 
successive point of “the opponent” is pinned on an “entweder .. . . oder.” I 
hold no brief for either Herbart or Blondel, but I feel the author might meditate 
over Leibniz’ astonishing boutade about philosophers being wrong in what they 
deny and right in what they assert. In spite of the cogency of many of its criti- 
cisms, I cannot imagine this book making any permanent mark. 

It is wretchedly printed. An amusing page of errata includes, I should think, 
rather less than one-fourth of the actual misprints. =~ 


ALBERT DE Mun. By Marc Sangnier. Collection “Réformateurs Sociaux.”’ 

Paris: F. Alcan, 1932. Pp. 154. Fr. 15. 

Count Albert de Mun was an eminent figure in the ‘‘Catholic Social’ move- 
ment in France, and a member of the centre in the Chamber of Deputies. An 
aristocrat with crusader’s blood in his veins, an officer in the French army, a 
patriot who welcomed the World War as “the hour of justice and glory”’ (i.e., 
revenge), an enemy of the Revolution, and, until the papal encyclical of 1892, an 
ardent royalist—such a combination as this seems the very definition of the nar- 
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row reactionary. If Albert de Mun deserves a place among the “Social Re- 
formers,”’ it is due, in fact, not to any outstanding intellectual gifts, but to the 
warmth of heart with which he espoused what he took to be his duty as a good 
Catholic—the championing of the cause of the oppressed and weak. 

This little book of selections from his speeches contains more fervor, and far 
more edification, than definite thought or, even, a definite program. Beyond a 
detestation of economic liberalism and its conception of labor as just another 
commodity; an equal detestation of State Socialism for its godless, materialistic 
ideal, and beyond a desire to see capital and labor working harmoniously to- 
gether in Christian guilds like those of the middle ages, it is impossible to gather 
anything in the nature of a fundamental doctrine. The rest is oratory, and ora- 
tory of that typically resonant nineteenth-century variety which made Baude- 
laire want to “take rhetoric and wring its neck forit.’’ In the end we feel that the 
aristocrat’s effusions of sympathy for the downtrodden have a certain immod- 
esty, and are not the expression of any real knowledge of the downtrodden 
themselves. In a way he is the French Salisbury—no mean achievement—but 
he really has nothing better to offer the people than Christian resignation, based 
on the certainty of posthumous reward, together with, if they behave properly, 
some small share in the ownership of capital and in the direction of production 
within the guild to which they may belong. ne Mice 


I FONDAMENTI METAFISICI DELLA MORALE DI SENECA. By Marino Gentile. Mi- 

lan: Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero,” 1932. Pp. 92. Lire 10. 

An excellent example of the renewed interest in Seneca. Marino Gentile 
here attempts to plot out the real orbit of an apparently aberrant thinker. To 
do so he rejects first of all, and rightly, the two traditional figures—Seneca, the 
polished writer and rhetorician, and Seneca, the moral director, preoccupation 
with which has hitherto obscured the search for an underlying doctrine. 

This doctrine, carefully and admirably disengaged from a multitude of texts, 
appears as the pure Stoic belief as to the nature of matter and spirit, of God and 
man; in morals it is the high doctrine that “nihil aliud est virtus quam recta 
ratio,”’ etc. 

What then of those concessions to lower activities and social ends which in 
the simple light of Stoic cosmic law would be precluded? What of the Senecan 
sage who admits family and country as objects of his concern, who knows better 
than to despise wealth and power, and even fame and public opinion, who puts 
the slave on the same moral level as the patrician and yet is careful to avoid the 
charge of bolshevism—would not he be understood to harbor desires subversive of 
the established social order? He is not simply a politician, in whom the instinct 
for compromise guides thought as well as action. Rather the author accounts for 
this as due to a genuine concern for human individuality and personality, and a 
sense of the value of concrete institutions; Seneca’s originality lies precisely in 
opposing to God not the abstract torpor of matter but the existence of a plurality 


of concrete ‘‘contumacious” centers of autonomous action. 
H. R. MacCattum 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS FRONTIER. By Percival Chubb. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1931. Pp. viii+148. $1.50. 

An unconventional minister here depicts the spirit, aim, and modus operandi 
(liturgical practices, etc.) of an unconventional church which, along with others, 
stands as an outpost in that no-man’s land where ecclesiastically unattached 
religious spirits of the discriminating type are going-it-alone, following their 
withdrawal or release from the old religious conventionalities. There seems to 
have been no laying-on-of-hands for this preacher of righteousness (perhaps, a 
better word “‘wholesomeness’’) except the blessing of a first-hand experience of 
emancipation from an orthodox ecclesiasticism, a conviction that fellowship is a 
gain over solitude in religious matters, and a strong urge to serve these wanderers 
by means of a gospel suited to their (and his) intellectual Canaan. Free-thinkers 
make up the prospective and constituted membership—both in pulpit and in 
pew; but the term is an honorable one since free-thinking is “the only kind of 
thinking there is.’’ Ethical religion, of course, has its platform, the chief plank 
of which is the worth-ship (worship) of defensible ethical ideals. This does not 
mean morals, insists the author, since morals are linked up with laws, rules, con- 
formities, straight-jacket doctrines, conventionalities, mores, and the like. Men 
need the inspiring influence of the right kind of fellowship; hence corporate re- 
ligious observances have their decided advantages. There are other planks as 
one thinks through worthy ideals; should anyone desire to add, beyond these, a 
theological and metaphysical structure, there is no objection providing such a 
structure is in keeping with worth-shipful ideals. A short sketch of the history 
of the Ethical Culture movement in terms of its Anglo-American background is 
given; prophets along the way—to mention but a few—include Kant, Thomas 
Hill Green, Emerson (the Isaiah or Jeremiah of this lineage?), Matthew Arnold, 
Comte, a host of contributory social and humanistic movements, and, notable 
among the living, Felix Adler. Students familiar with modern religious move- 
ments will find in this book nothing that is new except the fresh and inspiring 
touch which comes by a first-hand contact with a noble spirit. The book is es- 
sentially a collection of simple tracts for laymen with some of the chapters ap- 


parently taken from the pulpit. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE INDISPENSABLE Sout. By W. H. Crawshaw. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. 315. $2.50. 
This author is by profession a literary man; his hobby seems to have been 

philosophy. The book is an apologetic for the human soul, an entity which is 

claimed to exist as a substructure to mind, consciousness, personality, self, etc., 
and whose organ is the brain. There is no attempt in these pages to apply Oc- 
cam’s razor and hence the usual multiplicity of terms seemingly praeter necessi- 
tatem. For what purpose this book? It is difficult to say. It is not written for 
the professional philosopher—the arguments though modern are already yellow- 
ing with age; it is not for the beginner—there is no preliminary orientation of 
the necessary historical and argumentative material, no reference to relevant 
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literature; it is not for the average reader—a certain amount of philosophical and 
psychological knowledge is presupposed; it is not sermonic or homiletic. Perhaps 
the author just wrote at leisure on a side-line interest, and publishers know 
somewhere a place for this type of writing in the market-places. Materialism, 
mechanism, and behaviorism are the chief villains in the chapters. Less literary 
repetition and more discrimination among the various types of modern material- 
ism and of behaviorism would render some of the arguments presented more 
effective and others unnecessary. For example, an acquaintance with “evolu- 
tionary naturalism” would necessitate a re-writing of an entire chapter (chap. 
iii). To this reviewer this is just another book; the style is exceedingly monoto- 


nous. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


CoNDILLAC’s TREATISE ON THE SENSATIONS. Translated by Geraldine Carr. Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California, School of Philosophy, 1930. Pp. 
XXXVii. 

This is a competent and very readable translation of a classic not previously 
available in English. There is a brief Preface by the late Professor Carr which 
emphasizes the relation of Condillac’s problems and methods to those of Hume. 
A comparison with some experiments in “‘logical construction” by recent realists 
of the Cambridge school would be even more instructive. The book is hand- 


somely printed. 
ARTHUR E. Murpuy 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF EMILE MEYERSON. By George 

Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. v+146. 

Asa brief and readable introduction to the work of a great, if not the greatest, 
living philosopher of science, Professor Boas’ Analysis is most welcome. The 
exposition follows faithfully the three of Meyerson’s major works which had ap- 
peared at the time of its writing and wisely includes long quotations from the 
author himself. It is to be hoped that it will help to win for this important theory 
some measure of the attention it deserves. 

On the critical side, the book seems to me of less value. As a defender of the 
“operational” theory of meaning Professor Boas is naturally interested in re- 
futing Meyerson’s masterly critique of positivism. On some points his objec- 
tions seem well taken. But against the massive body of evidence presented by 
Meyerson to prove that science in fact is not positivistic and never has been, he 
can only object that it ought to be even if it isn’t. A curious argument, surely, 
for a disciple of positivistic description to advance in any field. 

ARTHUR E. Murpuy 


LIBERTY AND RESTRAINT. By Louis Le Fevre. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1931. Pp. xxix+346. 
Conceiving liberty as “freedom from any control over the individual by 
others, except control which he accepts as legitimate,” the author proceeds to 
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ask what value liberty has for mankind and how man can secure as much as is 
possible. The book is singularly well written among books of its kind, and its 
illustrations of the value and availability of liberty range from Athens under 
Pericles to America under the Volstead Act. As to the value of freedom, the 
author concludes that ‘‘the peoples who have enjoyed an exceptional degree of 
freedom are those who have contributed most to the advancement and the wel- 
fare of mankind.” As regards the means of securing the maximum amount, he 
concludes that while no dogmatic formula can be given, “skepticism toward 
proposed panaceas for making over human life in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of infallible prophets or groups of men convinced of their own wisdom” 
must always bulk large. This volume has more solid meat in it than one expects 


to find in non-technical presentations of social material. 
T. V. S. 


ANTHOLOGIE DES PHILOSOPHES FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAINS. Edited by Arnaud 
Dandieu. Paris: Editions du Sagittaire, 1931. Pp. 533. 


A collection of excerpts from the writings of twenty-two contemporary 
French philosophers, including Poincaré, Levy-Bruhl, Durkheim, Bergson, Mey- 
erson, Brunschvig, and Wahl. The choice of these includes only those who were 
regarded as showing “le mouvement philosophique contemporain dans ce qu’il 
a de réclement vivant.’”’ For this reason several important thinkers are left out 
because their work, while recognized as important, is of interest primarily to 
the specialist. 

One of the most valuable aspects of the volume is the bibliographical and 
biographical material which precedes each section. 

MERRITT HADDEN MoorE 


DARWIN AMONG THE Poets. By Lionel Stevenson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. vii+357. $3.00. 


That Darwin’s biological insight had far-reaching literary influence is com- 
monplace. That the incidence of evolutionary ideology upon religious doctrines 
burdened Tennyson is written unmistakably, and read by all, in Jn Memoriam. 
But to see in detail the influence of Darwin upon the major English poets from 
his day to ours is a rewarding task, and one here happily consummated. 
The poets considered are Tennyson, Browning, Meredith, Hardy, and several 
contemporary names—Watson, Noyes, Kipling, Masefield, and Bridges. The 
book, though well written, does hardly more than reproduce in descriptive con- 
text the passages from the foregoing poets that show the influence of Darwin. 
Little if any new knowledge, but a more convenient topical arrangement than 


heretofore of poetic material from English poets. 
TVS; 
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LABORING AND DEPENDENT CLASSES IN COLONIAL AMERICA: 1607-1783. By 
Marcus Wilson Jernegan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 
xiii+ 256. $3.00. 

Professor Jernegan, an eminent authority on colonial America, here publishes 
illustrative material of an unusual and most important sort. These several es- 
says all deal with the economic, educational, and social significance of slaves, 
servants, apprentices, and poor folk. As the author says, here ‘may be found 
illustrations of the origin and early development of a number of major American 
problems relating to the laboring and poor classes of society: such as industrial 
training, immigration, racial relations, free education, and, especially, those two 
immediate and pressing problems, crime and poor relief.”” The essays are grouped 
into three divisions: I. The economic life of the negro slave and the conflict 
over religious instruction of him; II. The apprenticeship system and develop- 
ment of free education for poor children; III. Public poor relief in the South 
and New England. We have in this book, without pretense or pomp, the ‘“‘new 
history” practiced rather than preached. It is a refreshing change. 

T.V.S. 


THE ZERMATT DIALoGuES. By Douglas Fawcett. London and New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xxviii+541. 215. 

In a long-continuing dialogue between five characters—a mystic, an Oxford 
don, a professor of physics, a pagan poet and pessimist, and an explorer and 
fascist M.P.—the author here builds upon and extends the thesis contained in 
two earlier books, World as Imagination and Divine Imagining. The general 
thesis concerns imaginism, which is defined as ‘the view that God, the World- 
Ground or World-Principle . . . . is not reason, but that veritable outlaw of the 
philosophers, concrete Imagining.” The dialogues are often subtle, even if they 
impress the reader as a wasteful method of communication. There are repro- 
duced throughout the book some beautiful photographs of Alpine heights where 
the dialogues were laid. 

T. V. S. 


Livinc PurLosopHies. By Albert Einstein ef al. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1931. Pp. 334. $2.50. 

Sketches of philosophies of life by twenty-two well-known, not to say emi- 
nent, contemporaries make at the least an interesting book. Where their philos- 
ophies are matched by their portraits, there is something to look at even if one 
does not care to read. All this is here for a modest price in a very attractive 
format. There are not many shades of opinion on any important subjects that 
are not represented in this book. Out of the list only three are not English or 
American—Einstein, Nansen, and Hu Shih. The Britishers are Jeans, Beatrice 
Webb, J. B. S. Haldane, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, Keith, Belloc, and 
Inge. The Americans are Dreiser, Edman, Krutch, Nathan, Millikan, Dewey, 
Mencken, James Truslow Adams, Julia Peterkin, Lewis Mumford, and Irving 
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Babbitt. As the selection is varied, so both the tone and the quality are diver- 
gent. But there is not an essay not worth reading by any thoughtful person and 
at least half of them are excellent. 
As! 
In DEFENSE OF TomoRROW. By Robert Douglas Bowden. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. 210. $2.00. 

This book was awarded the John G. Agar Prize of $3,000 for the best book 
on the topic ‘‘Soul of America” in a contest sponsored by the National Arts 
Club. It is, as the title implies, a defense of modern civilization as that is 
exemplified in America. The author canvasses the chief charges brought against 
the machine age, and replies to them. The book constitutes no profound analy- 
sis de novo of our culture; but it is a provocatively written reply to charges that 
themselves have most probably not touched bottom. The author sees continuity 
in change, potentialities in apparent chaos, and a large measure of order and se- 


quence in the rapidly shifting scenes. 
T. ¥. 8. 


FooLs AND FOLLY DURING THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Barbara Swain. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 234. 
$3.00. 

A scholarly and informed account of the rise to popularity and power of the 
character of the fool, the réle he played during ascendancy, and the story of the 
declining fashion. More interesting than most doctoral dissertations, this one is 


not less documented and reinforced against minute criticism. The chapter head- 
ings indicate during the period covered the career of the fashion: ‘“The Fool in 
Disgrace—Failure and Sinner,” “The Fool Triumphs over the Wise Man,” 
“The Fool in Person,” ““The Joyous Societies,” ‘The Fool’s Réles in the 
Sotties,” ‘“The Ship of Fools,” ‘The Praise of Folly,” ““Réles of Folly in English 


Moralities,” and ‘“The Fool Exhausted.” 
De NGSs 


Vatues: A PuiLosopHy OF HuMAN NEEDs. By Milton Sills and Ernest S. 
Holmes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. vii+136. $1.00. 
So far as Milton Sills’s part of this book is concerned it is posthumous. The 

volume as a whole represents a stenographic report on conversations between 

this well-known movie actor, who had himself been a graduate student in 
philosophy in earlier days at the University of Chicago, and Ernest S. Holmes. 

The latter adds, however, a chapter on “Immortality,” which he believes to 

represent still the opinions of Sills. This added chapter is also in the form of a 

dialogue. The several subjects discussed are ‘‘Reality,” ““The Creator in Crea- 

tion,” “‘Values,” “‘Personality,” “Faith,” and “Immortality.” Of Sills, Holmes 
says in a Foreword: “Milton Sills’s nature was deeply spiritual, highly intellec- 
tual, and bordered on the mystical. He possessed one of the most brilliant and 
well-trained minds I have ever known He believed in emergent evolution, 
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ever ascending, but never reaching a final goal. Hence, eternity meant to him 
an everlasting progress in which the individual never loses those elements es- 
sential to the continuation of a definitely individualized entity.” Apart from the 
interest that lingers still around the name of an actor who stood somewhat apart 
from the type, these dialogues may historically mark in a slight way what 
Christianity and capitalism talked like on the Pacific Coast in the postwar 
years while prosperity was not yet around the corner. 
a. ¥. 5. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Third edition.) 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+258. $2.00. 

Published first in 1918, this book now passes into the third edition and is 
published under the auspices of the Japan Society, which “asked for no changes.” 
Though brief in compass, it is what the title implies—an account of the ancient 
and modern development of Japan. Chapter xii, ‘The Internal Development of 
Japan from the War with China to the Present,” has been lengthened and 
largely re-written, to bring the story up to 1931, where a new story begins. 

(a 
WESTERN INFLUENCES IN MODERN JAPAN. By Inazo Nitobe and others. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xii+532. $4.00. 
Written by twenty-one different hands, this book was intended to familiarize 


foreign guests at the Institute of Pacific Relations, which met in Japan in 1929, 
with cultural aspects of the nation which would not be so obvious as the mate- 


rial aspects. The several chapters, then, represent an attempt on the part of 
specialists in various fields—politics, education, science, journalism, literature, 
art, music, religion, sports, the army, and the navy—to study the extent and 
evaluate the consequences of the Westernizing of Japan since the beginning of 


the Meiji Era. The contributors are all Japanese. 
T. ¥.3,. 
Sun YAT-SEN VERSUS CommMUNISM. By Maurice William. Baltimore: Williams 

& Wilkins Co., 1932. Pp. xx+ 232. $5.00. 

The major contentions of this contentious volume are these: (1) that Sun 
Yat-Sen in 1924, after having committed himself to Marxism as the basis of his 
philosophy for the reform of China, reversed his position, rejected Marxism, and 
set about a democratic program; (2) that the primary reason for this reversal 
was an earlier book (1919) by our present author, The Social Interpretation of 
History, which Sun Yat-Sen had meantime digested and by which he had been 
converted from revolutionary socialism to evolutionary democracy. There fol- 
lows from the two another of great significance for the world: (3) that Sun Yat- 
Sen’s conversion before his death saved China from communism and for the 
Western way of development. A fourth indication there is, and that is, that the 
author, Mr. Maurice William, is so far forth the savior of civilization from com- 
munism. Without the need of making out this latter fact this book presumably 
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would not have been written, for the evidence is marshaled, the appendixes are 
so arranged, the tone is so set as to keep this fact insinuated in the reader’s con- 
sciousness. The first contention seems adequately made out, indeed, now to be 
generally granted as a fact; this volume presents good reason for accepting the 
second contention; and whatever the future may disclose, the course of events 
up to the present has favored the third conclusion. Then does not the final indi- 
cation follow? Why, it not only follows; it leads—the author admits it, and the 


publishers proclaim it to the tune of five dollars a volume. 
6 be Be 


BERKELEY’S AMERICAN Sojourn. By Benjamin Rand. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1932. Pp. xit+79. $2.00. 

In this economical survey of Bishop Berkeley’s life and work, centered as it 
is around his three-year sojourn in America (January, 1729—September, 1731), 
certain new facts or old facts in an improved setting emerge. Chief among these 
are: Berkeley’s visit to the College of William and Mary upon his arrival in 
Virginia and his visit to Harvard College before his departure for England; his 
having for certain preached in King’s Chapel, Boston; his gift of books before 
leaving to Trinity Church at Newport; his subsequent gifts of Greek and Latin 
books to Harvard College; of a thousand volumes to Yale College; of Whitehall, 
the house he built and in which he lived near Newport, to Yale College; of an 
organ to the Newport church where he preached; the diversion of some of the 
gifts intended for his ill-fated college in Bermuda to Yale College, which since 
it, as he said, “‘came nearest his own plan he was desirous to encourage.” All 
these concrete gifts he either left or sent back in memory of a delightful visit. 
Moreover, the president of Trinity College, Hartford, still “sits at the conferring 
of degrees at the annual commencement in a chair that once belonged to Berke- 
ley.” It appears, too, that an occasion, if not indeed one of the causes, of Berke- 
ley’s never getting the governmental grant of twenty thousand pounds for the 
Bermuda adventure was his temporary conversion to the claim of Newport as 
the best seat for his institution of learning. And, finally, he left that historic 
line, ‘Westward the course of Empire takes its way’—written by him in ad- 
vance of and preparatory to his westward journey—and the fragrant memory 
of a cultured and genial mind that found comfort and happiness in this raw 
land. 

LeVegs 
Joe Battey: THE Last Democrat. By Sam Hanna Acheson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+420. $2.50. 

This is a well-proportioned and excellently written biography, with emphasis 
upon the public rather than upon the private side, of a Texas political figure un- 
til recently prominent on the national scale. The subtitle is presumably justified 
by Senator Bailey’s life-long defense of states rights as against the slow, sure 
centralizing tendency in the United States. Not many public men who have 
served the people in many capacities up to and including a United States sena- 
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torship could say with such accuracy as Senator Bailey declared the day of his 
death (1929): “Those were my views forty years ago, and they are my views 
today.” The biography reveals Bailey as a stalwart personality with little capac- 
ity to change his basic presuppositions, and no disposition to veer action without 
change of opinion. He was completely outgrown by his age, which was in his 
own opinion so much the worse for his age. In spite of the charges which made 
him the stormy petrel for many years of Texas politics, this biography reveals 
Bailey—and with reason the reviewer is led to believe—as a man of high moral 
standards and of superior devotion to his understanding of public good. There 
was much of the classic mold about him. His magnanimity for those whom he 
opposed on principle almost equaled his unforgiving hate of those whom he be- 
lieved to have wronged him and the people. His major public service, for better 
or for worse, consists in his having played a determining part in the subjection 
of the railroads to social control through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in the final imposition of a federal income tax. He opposed national pro- 
hibition out of devotion to a larger power to the states and woman suffrage 
out of conviction of the inferiority of women for public service. The biography 
serves as a revealing peephole through which to see much that happened during 


the administrations of Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. 
1. V.S. 


SYSTEMATISCHES WORTERBUCH DER PHILOSOPHIE. By K. W. Clauberg and W. 

Dubislav. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1923. Pp. v+565. RM. 6.50. 

Though this useful book is not recently published, it is not as widely known 
and used in America as its value suggests. In a single volume of easily manage- 
able proportion, and at a modest price the student may get here what is not real- 
ly available in English, a dictionary of philosophical terms. The Baldwin dic- 
tionary is prohibitive in price, in size, and even in scope, if one wishes merely 
directional definitions. The definitions here run from one line to a few pages. The 
value of the book is not restricted to German philosophy, though its primary 
use is there. Nor, indeed, is it restricted to philosophy so far as its utility to Eng- 
lish students goes. Indeed, one of the main reasons for calling attention to it here 
is that it makes an excellent introduction to the study of the German language for 
those who seek a technical vocabulary for a limited reading knowledge. Ameri- 
can graduate students who are preparing for German language examinations in 
philosophy could perhaps do no better than conscientiously to thumb this book 
before and after more rapid and continuous reading. —— 


CHARACTER-PORTRAITURE IN EPICHARMUS, SOPHRON, AND Prato. By John M. 
S. McDonald. Sewanee: University of the South, 1931. Pp. vit+403. $3.50. 
In this Columbia doctoral dissertation, published by the University of the 

South, where the author is professor of philosophy, we have a detailed study of 

the methods used in depicting character by Epicharmus, a sixth-century Sicilian 

whom Plato spoke of as the greatest genius in comedy, by Sophron, a Sicilian 
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mime-writer of the fifth century, and by Plato. The first two are presumably 
included in the study because of their probable (certain the author thinks in the 
case of Epicharmus) influence upon Plato. At any rate, almost two-thirds of 
the study is given to Plato, whose superiority in character-portraiture over the 
other two, so the author believes, is due to his passing beyond ‘“‘mere dramatic 
portrayal and description” to “classification and psychological explanation.” In 
sheer minuteness there is here little left to be desired, and certainly in the case 
of Plato—whose dialogues have been thoroughly combed from the point of view 
indicated—tthere is much to interest every student of philosophy. Ve 
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NOTES 


HARTMANN PRIZES 


Two prizes of £50.0.0 each have been offered by a member of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Philosophy for the best Essays on Nicolai Hartmann’s 
Ethics (English tr. published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London) 
under the following conditions. 

1. One prize to be open to men and women of British birth, wherever 
resident, under the age of twenty-eight; and one to men and women of 
American birth, wherever resident, under the age of twenty-eight. 

2. The Essays shall be of not less than 100 typewritten quarto pages. 

3. They must be sent in before January 1, 1934, addressed to the 
Director of Studies, The British Institute of Philosophy, University Hall, 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, with addressed stamped envelope in- 
closed for their return to the writers. 

4. The prizes shall only be assigned on condition of the attainment of 
a certain standard by the selected Essays. 

5. The selection shall be made by the Academic Committee of the 
British Institute of Philosophy. 

J. H. MurrHEeaD 


Chairman of The British Institute of Philosophy 


University Hatt, 14 Gorpon SQuarRE, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
June, 1932 











